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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue grand event of the weck has not been of a political kind, ex- 
cept in that broad sense of the term which relates to all things that 
concern the conduct of civilized peoples. The first stone of the 
Royal Exchange has been laid by the Consort of the Queen; who 
by his presence did homage to the wealth and power of that com- 
| mercial nation which has adopted him for one of its most favoured 
isons. Every thing was auspicious: the sun shone forth, as the 
4 playbills would say, for that day only—almost eclipsing the gas- 
lights in the grand pavilion; the scene was enlivened by the pre- 
sence and acclamations of crowds of spectators, yet no cross acci- 
dent occurred ; the procession effected its march and countermarch 
with all the triumph and less of the vicissitude of the gallant Major 
Sturgeon’s march to Ealing; the flags slipped up and down the 
staff above the pavilion with decorous smoothness, as if conscious 
that England that day expected every thing to do its duty; the 
foundation-stone “ fitted toa t”; and Prince ALBERT proved so 
masterly a hand at the trowel, spreading the mortar in such gallant 
style, that the people were amazed, and were forced to give vent to 
their feelings in cheers. 

Then there was Mr. Prrte's feast at the Mansionhouse, all mag- 
nificence, luxury, and good feeling. ‘The Queen’s Husband and the 
City Magistrate were the Damon and Pythias of the evening; the 
Hero of a hundred fights sat beside the Quakeress whose name 
is throughout Europe a synonyme for charity—the lion with the 
lamb; Sir Rosperr Pert and Lord Jonn Russerx fronted one 
) another, knife and fork, not sword, in hand. The Prince was, as 
the saying is, the cynosure of neighbouring eyes—with his high 
rank, his field-marshal’s uniform, his comely aspect, and engaging 
manner. His health was drunk with an “ enthusiasm” that did 
credit to the wine and turtle; and he returned a pretty little 
speech of general praise, assuring his fellow-citizens that he now 
feels quite at home here. Of course he does: what respectable 
man, living two years in the most comfortable house, with a charm- 
ing young wife, a rising family, good shooting, and the general 
esteem, could feel otherwise than at home ? Warmed by the occa- 
sion, Lord Srantey condensed his energies in a neat lecture on 
the beauty of “ things as they are” in the House of Commons, 
party strife and all; and still more appositely, the President of the 
Board of Trade volunteered a recitation of ‘The boatie rows” : 
even before the ladies had retired Lord Riron began to take the 
unfledged Exchange for ‘‘ a boatie” !—whence it may be inferred 
how gaily all things danced on the wave of hilarity. 

Under such auspices arises the new “ temple of peace,” as Sir 
Rozert Peet calls it; the abode and type of the greatest com- 
merce in the world. It is a curious coincidence that it so arises, 
when that commerce is in a state of greater depression and jeopardy 
than it has ever been in since it was the greatest in the world. It 
is to be hoped that the omen may be fulfilled; and that, as a palace 
Will arise from the stone which Prince Aner tapped so caba- 
listically twelve times with a mason’s mallet, the structure of 
British commerce will rise anew from the measures for which Sir 
Rozert Prev has been tapping his forehead these five months. 








At the great Anti-Corn-law demonstration in Glasgow, many 
things were told which may startle the firmest belief in the 
wisdom of existing laws. There is a general congestion in the 
business of life: whole classes are partially or entirely deprived of 
the means of subsistence ; and relief seems inaccessible. ‘The ma- 
nufacturers of the great towns are beaten and undersold in the 
competition of the world: they pinch their own profits and their 
workmen’s food almost or quite to nothing; yet still they are 
beaten. It is a striking circumstance, that while this state of 
matters has been coming on for a series of years, gradually, but 
with an increasing momentum towards the last, there has in many 
branches of manufacture been a progressive increase in the erection 
of machinery, and even in the number of hands employed, up till 
the very latest crisis. Manufacturers persisted in piling up their 
own ruin. Whose is the reproach? What individual trader, able 
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to push an enterprise and to grasp some slight additional gain, 
at whatever sacrifice, when his credit tottered, would refrain from 
motives of general patriotism? In fact, how could any one tell 
what would be the effect of the indulgence of his hopes or of his 
self-denial ? Eeonomists have made it a source of national pride 
that British commerce should be pushed into all quarters; and few 
but the farthest-sighted could pronounce in 1839, that the man 
who was adding to his machinery then was aggravating the misery of 
1842. Itisas idle to reproach the millowners of Glasgow with 
the intolerable evils which they met to disclose on Friday and Sa- 
turday, as it is to reproach the farmers with the dearth: both are 
tools at the mercy of the general policy of the nation and the course 
of events. Blame whom we may, it is a proclaimed fact, that 
Glasgow, with its enormous wealth at stake, and its vast popula- 
tion, is threatened with aruin of which it already feels the first ap- 
proaches; while in its neighbourhood Paisley exhibits a consum- 
mation of ruin. The question is, what is to be done? No one, 
strongly as he may doubt the merits of “the Factory system,” can 
seriously propose that Glasgow should be allowed to die off: no 
one would venture to declare that these evils must be permitted to 
work out their own cure, while those who are not immediate suf- 
ferers stand by in heedless inactivity. Glasgow may be said to be 
thrown into the hands of the Minister who undertakes to regulate 
the destinies of the country ; and with it Manchester, and the other 
great manufacturing-districts, bankrupt in prosperity. What is 
to be done with them ? 





While the “ distressed” towns, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, 
Nottingham—the list is too long to repeat—are plucking Sir Ro- 
Bert Pern by the sleeve, complaining of ruin and starvation, and 
begging for repeal of the Corn-laws, from a different quarter ap- 
proaches Newcastle, also complaining, through its shipowners, of 
ruin, but begging for repeal of Mr. Husxisson’s Navigation-laws. 
The remedy fancied by the patient here is different, but the disease 
has the same seat, and its symptoms are similar. Great outlay is 
needed to carry on a waning traffic, while foreign competitors, with 
less cost, pursue a rapidly-increasing commerce. Instead of ask- 
ing, with the vast majority of their fellow-sufferers, for the removal 
of those restrictions which increase their outlay—the duties which 
make dear their staple raw-material, timber, and enhance the cost 
of the raw-material of their crews, provisions—instead of urging the 
removal of those sources of expense, they ask for “ protection.” 
Mr. Wiii1am Hurt reminded them, that Continental countries 
could retaliate a “ protection” afforded at their expense. But the 
Newcastle shipowners will not fail to obtain protection on that 
account—for fail they will. It is a hard task for some of the most 
powerful protected interests to retain their privilege just now; but 
it is a very different thing to keep a privilege in possession and to 
obtain a new one in time of trouble and austere inquiry. Sir Ro- 
BERT PeeEv may hesitate before he surrender the protection of the 
corn-grower; but—always supposing him to retain his right senses— 
he will not hesitate an instant when he is asked to issue a new 
“protection.” Protection! Jet manufacturing England catch the 
sound, and then see how many hours that Minister would keep his 
seat who should venture to repeat it. 





As the discarded groom is allowed to hang about the opposition- 
inn, for the sake of the tales from the hall with which he can enliven 
the bar-parlour and the odd jobs which he can do in the stable- 
yard, so the noble servant out of place (if we may trust the 
assumption of all the newspapers in the interest of the servants 
in place) finds an asylum in the Morning Chronicle, and an 
opportunity of picking holes in the coat which has descended 
upon other shoulders. And the Chronicle finds its account in 
having such a smart fellow among its volunteer supernumera- 
ries. The papers on the great Spanish Etiquette question are 
continued with unabated vigour. On Thursday two capital points 
were made. M. Sarvanpy, says this gentleman in the secret 
must have received orders from some one besides M. Guizor: 
the latest instructions given by Guizor were, not to precipitate a 
quarrel—Satvanpy did precipitate a quarrel; he was told to leave 
M. Paceror as Chargé d’Affaires—he only left young Decazes to 
sign passports; he was told, if he came away, to stay at Vittoria 
or Bayonne—but he staid not; he would obey no Ministerial or- 
ders; and on his arrival in Paris, “ he finds all the Ministers against 
him, strongly disapproving of his conduct, and no one supporting 
him, but the King.” The next point is Lord Angerpeen’s blunder 
about the etiquette. Sir Rosertr Pret’s Foreign Secretary sup- 
posed that all recent French Ambassadors were accredited to 
Queen IsapeLta; whereas, says the Foreign Secretary of the 
Chronicle, they had in fact been accredited to Queen CurisTINA : 
so that when Lord ABERDEEN propounded an ingenious scheme of 
reconciliation, founded on these erroneous data, M. Guizor smil- 
ingly pointed out the error to Lord Cowxey, and Lord Angre 
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DEEN’s proposal “ was put into the fire; it was too absurd even to 
be forwarded to Madrid!” 

The Times, however, denies that the noble news-writer has got 
hold of the right story. Ambassadors, it says, were accredited to 
IsabeLia, and not to Curistina. No one ever pretended, says 
the Zimes, that the Spanish Government have not a right to inter- 
pret their own constitution: but precedent all over Europe is 
against them. Higher ground, however, is taken. The series of 
ex-official informations against Lord Apberpren began with a 
charge that he had sacrificed British influence in the Peninsula: 
the Zines maintains that Louis Purmupre has annihilated French 
influence there. He has enabled Esparrero to triumph over him, 
within Spain; while retaliation in the shape of attacks upon Spain 
from without will not be permitted to France. The Times, in de- 
fending Lovis Puinirre from the assault of Lord Patmerston, 
paints him as a baffled intriguer, whose folly is only paralleled by 
the completeness of his defeat. 


The Court of Peers have quite relieved Louis Parairrs of the 
exclusive odium of persecuting the press: what it did for him, with 
his thanks, it has now done for itself, with scarcely less flagrant 
violation of all sense and justice. M. Cuampor.e wrote a short 
article in the Siécle sneering at the Peers and their conversation 
about what they called an address; regretting that one of their 
number, a real patriot, did not deliver his oration in some other 
arena ; and pointing out another who had been made a Peer only 
on account of his wealth. This tame attack alarmed the constitu- 
tional fears of the nobles, who saw the second estate of the Legis- 
lature endangered by such contemptuous mention; so, regardless of 
M. Cuampotte’s avowal of the authorship, they punished the 
managing editor of the paper. M.Cuamno.e is a member of the 
third estate, and to meddle with him might have been dangerous. 
The case is the more remarkable, because the Siécle is a Conserva- 
tive journal; and the prosecuting Peer expressly stated that he 
impeached it on that very account ! 

But the crusade against the press had yet another step to make: 
Government have ventured to attack the jesters. M. Hiner, the 
Attorney-General, was rewarded for his zeal, and the willingness of 
the Peers to be convinced in the case of Durory, by a cross of the 
Legion of Honour. On that fertile theme the Charivari made 
some bitter jests—less bitter, however, than the occasion warranted. 
Fines and imprisonment were the payment for the scoff, exacted 
both from editor and printer. 

The affair begins to assume a very scrious aspect. The feeling of 
the ruling parties—parties, for many join in supporting these de- 
cisions—seems to be, that the press must be put in irons. Mi- 
nisters and the Chamber of Peers are directly committed to take 
note of every hostile commentary, and to prosecute. Nothing 
seems to be safe to print but any announcements of fact. The 
future appears to present but one alternative—either that the firee- 
dom of the press shall be extinguished, which is absurd, or that it 
shail be fully restored in spite of the King, Ministers, and Peers. 
They scem as if they would not surrender an iota, as if they would 
not spare a single outrage to crush the offending press: and it is a 
mechanical law, that the counteraction opposed to force should be 
of equal force. 


The account of the Niger Expedition is nearly cast up. The 
climate has performed its fatal office, and utterly routed the whole 
force. The three vessels left the river one by one, each more laden 
with disease; and the last bore with it the wrecks of the “ model 
farm.” Among the deaths is that of one of the leaders, Captain 
Birp Auten. Those brave men have unhappily been the medium 
of testing the murderous folly that sent them there. And when 
the survivors return, what will be suid? shall they be accused of 
mismanagement, of not using sufficient zeal or shrewdness in cir- 
cumventing the African miasmata? or will it be confessed, that 
the whole scheme was, from the first, a reckless absurdity ? With 
what face can such a confession be made? with what reason can it 
be withheld? Lord Joun Russext, who procured the money from 
the House of Commons, will have to tell; and Sir Rospert PEE, 
who counived at the scheme, may help him. 

Che Court. 
AccorpinG to the expectation, the Queen and Prince Albert returned 
to Windsor Castle on Saturday, from Claremont. 

The Queen and the Prince rode on horseback, yesterday, in the new 
riding-house. 

The Queen held a Privy Council on Saturday. It was attended 
by Lord Wharnceliffe, the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, Mr. Goulburn, the Earl of Ripon, Lord 
Fitzgerald and Vesci, Sir Edward Knatchbull, the Earl of Liverpool, 
Earl Delawarr, and the Earl of Jersey. The Earl of Beverley, Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce, and Vice-Chancellor Wigram, were sworn of 
the Privy Council, and took their places at the Board. The two Vice- 
Chancellors kissed hands on their appointment. 

Prince Albert came to town on Monday, to be present at the cere- 
mony in the City: he took a special train on the Great Western Rail- 
way from Slough to Paddington. His Royal Highness returned to 
Windsor a little before midnight. Misled by erroneous rumour, he 
went to Greenwich yesterday, to meet the King of Prussia: but the 
King could not keep the appointment—he had-not arrived: and so the 
Prince returned to Windsor alone; so much sooner than was looked 
for, that the Royal carriages were not in readiness at Slough, and he 
walked the greater part of the way to the Castle before a post-chaise, 

_ ordered from Salthill, came up. 
= _; The Dutchess of Kent left Clarence House, St. James’s Palace, on 

~ Tuesday, for Windsor Castle. 























The Duke of Sussex rode over from Kensington to Windsor, 9 
Tuesday, to pay a visit to the Queen and Prince Albert. 

The Duke of Cambridge went from Kew, on Monday, with Pring 
George of Cambridge, to Belvoir Castle, in Leicestershire, to visit th 
Duke of Rutland. Thence they proceeded on Wednesday to Dea 
Park, Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Earl of Cardigan. 


The preparations for the august ceremonial in St. George’s Chape] 
on Tuesday next, and the attendant rejoicings, are in a forward state 
The papers teem with anticipatory accounts of what will be done ang 
what is expected to be done : the rise in the temperature of St. Georges 
Chapel is chronicled from day to day ; and daily corrected programme 
of the sacred music to be sung are published for the edification of loyal 
gossips. The new riding-school will be turned to account as a stabi; 
for the guests’ horses. And the Globe reveals the momentous fact, that 
as Queen Victoria has only eighteen footmen at Windsor Castle pj! 
Buckingham Palace, and Prince Albert about six domestics, including 
“ his two German chasseurs or jagers,” while King William and Queey 
Adelaide had thirty footmen between them, “the livery-porters q 
Buckingham Palace and the Pavilion have been ordered to officiate jy) 
that capacity at the Castle.” 

A portion of the King of Hanover’s light baggage-waggons arrived, 
at the King’s apartment in Ambassador Court, from Kew, on Wednes- 
day, laden with ornamental furniture. It is understood that the apart. 
ment is to be placed at the disposal of the King of Prussia. 

We have reason to believe that the Prince of Wales will be named 
Albert Edward.— Times. 


It has been decided upon that his Royal Highness Prince Albert ig 
to be created a Knight of St. Patrick. This is an honour to our coun. 
try, as well as to the illustrious person selected for the compliment— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 








The Metropolis. 

The first stone of the New Royal Exchange was laid by Prince Albert 
on Monday ; the occasion being dignified by a splendid ceremonial and 
a grand banquet at the Mansionhouse. 

On the site chosen for the placing of the stone, as near as possible to 
the spot where the stone of the late building was laid by Charles the 
Second, close to Threadneedle Street, a circular pavilion was erected, 
The pavilion itself was a handsome structure, described as follows— 

“It was capable of holding 1,450 persons. It was formed of canvass, having 
red and white stripes running alternately in parallel lines from top to bottom, 
and being transparent, it admitted sufficient daylight to render the whole effect 
imposing. In the centre of this enclosure there was a large space, round whieh 
benches, rising gradually one above the other, were placed for the accommo, 
dation of the spectators. The floor of the pavilion was covered with crimsm 
cloth, as well as the whole of the surrounding benches; the front row being 
elegantly decorated with festoons. Near the centre of the floor was placed 4 
large stone block, having a cavity in the middle to receive the coins, the in, 
scription-plate, and other articles, which on occasions of this kind are usually 
enclosed in the foundation-stone. Immediately above this was suspended 
ropes, and also supported underneath by four wooden props, another huge bloc 
of granite, weighing five tons. Close by this place stood two state-chairs, one 
for Prince Albert and the other for the Lord Mayor. A wide circle of gas- 
lights, with sinombre glasses, was suspended midway between the top of the 
pavilion and the floor; but in consequence of the fineness of the day, the light 
they gave was scarcely needed; though by the warmth they emitted they 
served the necessary purpose of heightening the me eape of the place, 
The entrance to the pavilion was in Cornhill, through a temporary passage, 
covered over with awning of a ange similar to the pavilion itself. It open 
into the pavilion beneath a gallery, fitted up for the reception of the band o 
the Second Regiment of Life Guards. The front of this gallery was orna 
mented with escutcheons emblazoned with the Royal arms of England, th 
arms of Prince Albert, and those of the City of London, of the Mercers’ Com 
pany, and Sir Thomas Gresham.” 

Prince Albert was received by the Lord Mayor at the committee 
room in Guildhall, at about twenty minutes to two. ‘The Duke o 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and most of the Cabinet Ministers ha 
arrived at one, or shortly after. The entrance to the pavilion w 
thrown open at twelve; at one it was filled. At half-past two th 
acclamations of the people announced the approach of the processio 
from Guildhall, headed by Prince Albert and the Lord Mayor. As th 
Prince took his seat, the band played “God save the Queen,” and th 
Union-jack at the top of the pavilion was replaced by the Roy 
standard. The ceremony then began— 

«“ Mr. R. L. Jones, the Chairman of the Joint Gresham Committee, handed 
class bottle to the Prince, having previously taken out the stopper. Th 
“Master of the Mercer’s Company and the Chamberlain of London then pre+ 
sented various coins of the realm, which the Prince received and put one by one 
in the glass bottle, together with a medal, having the Queen’shead on the obversy 
and an inscription on the reverse. ‘The stopper of the bottle replaced, Prince 
Albert deposited it in the cavity of the stone fixed on the ground. A glasi 
brick, bearing an inscription describing the occasion, was then presented by 
Mr. Barnes, the Clerk of the Mercers’ Company, and the Prince put it into the 
cavity. Four small glass pillars were likewise inserted. Mr. Tite, the archi} 
tect of the New Royal Exchange, next read a Latin inscription, which, w ith a 
English translation, was engraved on a zinc plate, which he handed to po 
Albert, who deposited it in the stone, placing over the whole another rougt 


plate of the same metal. 





AEDES.CVM. PERISTYLIO 
IN. EORVM.COMMODA 
QVI.IN. HOC. CELEBERRIMO. EMPORIO 
GENTIVM. COMMERCIA. EXERCERENT 
ADIECTIS. ETIAM. IN. PAVPERVM.SOLATIVM 
ET.IN.BONARVM.ARTIVM. AC. LITTERARVM. INCREMENTA 
PTOCHOTROPHIO. ET. PRAELECTORVM. COLLEGIO 
SVA.PECVNIA. EXSTRVENDAS.CVRAVIT 
THOMAS .GRESHAM.EQVES.AVRATVS 
ADIVVANTE . CIVITATE . LONDINENSI 
FAVENTE . REGINA. ELIZABETHA 
QVAE.ET.IPSA. OPVS.ABSOLVTVM 
SOLENNI. POMPA. PRAESENS. DEDICAVIT 
GRAVI. VASTOQVE. INCENDIO 
CVM. TOTA. FERE. VRBE.IN. CINERES . REDACTAS 





CVLTY .SPLENDIDIORE. INSTAVRAVERVNT 
CIVITAS . LONDINENSIS 
ET. ANTIQVA. MERCERORYM . SODALITAS 
INCHOANTE . STRVCTVRAM. REGE . CAROLO. SECVNDO 
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——— 
DIE. OCTOBRIS . XXIIT.A.S.M.DC.LXVIL 
ITERVM. VERO.IGNE. ABSVMTAS 


DIE. IANVARII. X.A.S.M.DCCC. XXXVIII 
IIDEM . OPERIS . CVRATORES 
IN. AMPLIOREM. ORNATIOREMQVE . FORMAM 
SVA.IMPENSA. RESTITVENDAS . DECREVERVNT 
REGNI. SENATVS.MVNIFICENTIA. SVFFRAGANTE 
VT .SPATUS . PROLATIS 
ACCESSVQVE.OMNI.ET. ANFRACTV. VIARVM 
QVAQVAVERSVS. EXPLICATO 
FORVM. TERTIA. VICE.A.SOLO.CONDITVM 
PRO. GENTIS. ET. MVNICIPII . DIGNITATE 
ET. PRO. MERCATVRAE 
IN. ORBIS. TERRARVM . AMBITVM. EXTENSAE. AMPLITVDINE 
VICTORIAE . REGINAE. AVSPICUS 
DENVO. EXSVRGERET 
PRINCEPS . SERENISSIMVS 
ALBERTVS . DE.SAXE-COBVRG.ET.GOTHA 
AVGVSTISSIMAE . REGINAE . CONIVX 
LAPIDEM . AVSPICALEM. STATVIT 


DIE.IANVARII. XVIL.A.S.M.DCCC. XLII. 
PRAETORE . IOANNE. PIRIE. 

GVLIELMO.TITE.S8.R.S.ARCHITECTO. 
DEVS .0O.M. CONSERVATOR 
EXITIVM. AB. HIS. AEDIBVS 
TOTAQVE. VRBE.ARCETO 


Sir Thomas Gresham, Knight, 
Erected at his own charge 
A building and colonnade 
For the convenience of those persons 
Who in this renowned mart 
Might carry on the commerce of the world ; 
Adding thereto, for the relief of indigence 
And for the advancement of literature and science, 
An almshouse and college of lecturers, 
The City of London aided him; 
Queen Elizabeth favouring the design, 

And when the work was complete, 
Opening it in person with a solemn procession. 
Having been reduced to ashes 
Together with almost the entire city 
By a calamitous and widely-spreading conflagration, 
They were rebuilt in a more splendid form 
By the City of London 
And the Ancient Company of Mercers ; 

King Charles the Second commencing the building, 
On the 23d October, A.D. 1667. 

And when they had been again destroyed by fire, 
On the 10th January, A.D. 1838, 

The same bodies undertaking the work, 
Determined to restore them at their own cost 
On an enlarged and more ornamental plan ; 


The Munificence of Parliament providing the means of extending the site 


And of widening the approaches and crooked streets 
In every direction, 
In order that there might at length arise 
Under the Auspices of Queén Victoria, 
Built a third time from the ground, 
An Exchange 
Worthy of this great nation and city, 
And suited to the vastness of a commerce 
Extended to the circumference 
Of the habitable globe. 
His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Consort of her Sacred Majesty, 
Laid the first stone, 
On the 17th January 1842, 
In the Mayoralty of the Rt. Hon. John Pirie. 
Architect William Tite, F.R.S. 
May God our Preserver 
Ward off destruction 
From this building 
And from the whole city. 
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“Mr. R. L. Jones handed to Prince Albert a trowel, silver-gilt, magnificently 
worked and adorned. On one side were the Royal arms and supporters, with 
an inscription referring to the use to which the trowel was applied ; and on the 
other was an elevation of the West front of the building, with the three 
shields of arms of the Mercers Company, the City of London, and Sir Thomas 
Gresham. The Prince took the trowel and spread some mortar along the sur- 
face of the under stone. The readiness and workmanlike dexterity with which 
the Prince executed this part of the business seemed to astonish the company, 
who gave vent to their feelings in a round of cheers. 

“The upper stone was next lowered, by means of machinery fixed outside of 
the pavilion, slowly and accurately into its proper position. A mallet was now 
handed to Prince Albert. It was formed of a block of beautiful oak, presented 
by the chairman, and was part of one of the great beams of the old Exchange. 
It was the full size of a mason’s mallet, turned and moulded into an elegant 


form, with a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns carved round the base of it, and | 


the Royal crown terminating the handle. ‘There was a silver plate inserted at 
the end, with an inscription similar to that on the trowel. The block of oak 
from which the mallet was made had been actually burnt through in the fire ; 
and it is an interesting fact, that the stain had extended almost through its 
substance, although it appeared to be as hard as the most solid metal. With 
the mallet the Prince struck the stone twelve times. thrice at each corner; and 
then with a level and plumb-rule he proved the stone to have been correctly 
placed. The Reverend Henry Thomas, the Lord Mayor’s chaplain, delivered a 
prayer, and “ God save the Queen ” was sung by some of the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall; the children belonging to the Charity- 
School of Bread Street Ward joining in chorus.” 

Prince Albert and the Lord Mayor having bowed to each other, the 
procession formed anew, and retired in the same order as it entered, 
amidst the loudest acclamations; which were prolonged by “one cheer 
more for Sir Robert Peel.” The whole of the proceedings occupied 
about an hour’s time. 

Two models of the New Exchange, which were exhibited in the 
pavilion, excited general admiration. 
~ The Egyptian Hall was the scene of the banquet at the Mansion- 
house in the evening. It was fitted up with gorgeous splendour. The 
throne canopy prepared for the Queen on her visit to the City was 
placed behind the chair. The Hall ylittered with gold and silver plate ; 
and the entire company appeared in Court dresses, The music-gallery 








was filled with ladies; a temporary gallery having been erected for the 
musicians. ‘ Poetry,” such as some educated bellman might have 
indited, was expressly composed for the occasion, and fitted by Mr. 
Wilson to popular music, Wilson himself singing the principal parts. 
Prince Albert, dressed in a Field Marshal’s uniform, entered with 
the Lord Mayor at five o'clock ; and they were followed by the 
Earl of Haddington leading the Lady Mayoress, the Duke of Welling- 
ton Mrs. H. Melville, and Sir Robert Peel Mrs. Fry. Among the 
guests were the Ministers, several great lawyers, the dignitaries of the 
Corporation and most eminent citizens, the City Members, (including 
Lord John Russell,) Lord Dudley Stuart, Miss Fry, Mrs. Pidgeon, and 
Mrs, Somes. 

The cloth removed, the health of the Queen was given and drunk 
with the usual honours; followed by that of Queen Adelaide. The 
Lord Mayor then proposed “ Health and every happiness to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert.” 

The Prince replied— 

“ My Lord Mayor, Ladies, and Gentlemen, [return my most sincere thanks 
for this toast, and beg to express to you my lively satisfaction at the kind and 
flattering manner in which you have received me. It must ever be a gratifying 
recollection to me to have, by a trifling act of mine, connected my name with 
the erection of that important building of which we have laid the first stone 
today—an edifice of which it may truly be said that it will become the heart 
of the commerce of this great country—a country to which I feel myself 
attached by the dearest ties—a country in which I daily feel myself more at 
home—a country whose kindness I daily more appreciate. Again thanking you 
for the honour you have done me, I beg to propose ‘ The health of the Lord 
Mayor, whose guest Iam this day, and the Corporation of the City of London.’” 

“The Prince of Wales and the Royal Family,” “The Bishop of 
London and the Church,” “The Army and Navy,” having been dis- 
posed of, the Lord Mayor gave, ‘‘ Long life, health, and happiness, to 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, and the rest of her Majesty’s 
Ministers.” ‘The toast was received with loud cheers. 

Inspired by the occasion and the presence of Mrs. Fry, who sat on 
his right, Sir Robert, in returning thanks, effused a little prose poetry— 

“ It was most gratifying to us to have the opportunity of witnessing the 
important ceremony of this day. It was impossible not to feel that that con- 
tracted spot on which we stood is again destined to be, as it has been before, 
the centre of attraction to which the commerce of the world will gravitate. It 
was impossible not to feel that it was the spot to which the traffickers of all 
nations will resort, where they will obliterate national antipathics and national 
jealousies, and will form those engagements which constitute new guarantees 
for the general tranquillity of the world. Gentlemen, his Royal Highness 
this day has laid the foundation, not merely of an edifice dedicated to com- 
merce—he has laid the foundation of a temple of peace; and it is the earnest 
wish of her Majesty’s Government that the future progress and destiny of that 
edifice may correspond with the favourable auspices under which this day its 
foundations have been laid.” 

The Lord Mayor, in a paraphrase of the inscription in the founda- 
tion-stone, called upon his guests to drink “ Prosperity to the New 
Royal Exchange and the Trade of the City of London,” and in con- 
nexion with that toast, the “ Health of the noble Earl the President of 
the Board of Trade.” 

The Earl of Ripon, with a compliment to the Lord Mayor's elo- 
quence, modestly borrowed for his peroration the words of one among 
the songs of the evening; at the same time apologizing to the host for 
his imperfect pronunciation of Scotch. ‘ The song,” said Lord Ripon, 
‘is so very appcsite to the present occasion, that I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of concluding by reading the first verse ”— 

«<O weel may the boatie row, 
And better may she speed: 
O weel may the boatie row 
That gains the bairns’ bread. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatie rows fu’ weel, 
And meixle luck attend the boat, 
The merlin and the creel!" 

“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington and the House of Peers” 
brought forth the Duke and a tribute from his lips to peace—“ I trust 
I never shall again hear in my time of the celebration of the arts of war.” 

“ The Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the House of Commons,” gave rise to the speech of the evening, and a 
thesis on the British constitution— 

“ My surprise is mingled with a deep sentiment of gratification, and I hope of 
no dishonourable pride, at finding my name selected as the organ of an assem- 
bly which is itself the representative of the most powerful and most important 
body the world ever beheld—the commonalty of the United Empire. What then 
shall I say—in what terms shall I thank you, in the name of a body so varying 
in its character, composed of such discordant materials, and of which I see 
even in this room distinguished and able members widely differing from each 
other in their political views? Why, gentlemen, this I will say of it—in that 
very difference consists the secret of its value and importance. With all its 
faults and imperfections, from which no human institution can be free, it is the 
fairest and fullest representation that ever the world beheld of the mightiest 
interests, of the most complicated affairs, of the most intelligent and wealthy 
empire the sun ever shone upon, and of which the boast is, as of Spain of old, 
that upon its dominions the sun never sets. Gentlemen, it is because the 
House of Commons exhibits a variety of conflicting opinions—it is be 
cause there every public man, whatever his predilections may be, stands 
forth not only to give an account of his conduct, but by his judgment and 
reasonings to convince the public mind as well as satisfy it of the purity of his 
motives—it is because every class is there represented, because every interest ig 
there heard—because every opinion there finds its organ—it is thus by means 
of free discussion in that free assembly that truth is elicited, and the interests 
of the empire at large are promoted. I will venture to say that it is impossible 
for any one returning from the imposing ceremony of this day, to have wit- 
nessed, as we have done, the countless multitudes thronging the streets of this 
great metropolis, orderly, peaceable, and well-disposed in their demeanour—a 
scene which no other country could have exhibited in such a mass, coerced by 
no force except that of moral feeling and interest,—it is impossible to have 
witnessed such a combination, beautifully graduated from the Prince-Consort 
of the Queen to the lowest and humblest artisan in this metropolis, all united 
in doing honour to the great object of the day—the promotion and establish- 
ment of that which is the emblem, as it will be the harbour, of the commercial 
interests of this great country,—it is impossible to have witnessed what we have 
this day seen, and not return to the discharge of our public duties with an in- 
creased sense of the awful responsibilities committed to our trust, the import- 
ant interests with which we have to deal, the reverence with which we should 
touch, the caution and love with which we should guard the institutions which 
in their results have produced such a prosperous and happy combination of all 
orders of society in this metropolis. It is impossible to have returned without 
an increased sense of the magnitude of that commercial interest which, spread- 
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ing from one end of the world to the other, carries with it not only the com- 
mercial greatness of this empire, but also, under the auspices of the principal 
merchants of London, carries in its train the arts of civilization, the blessings 
of peace, and the promotion of religion.” 

The other toasts of the evening were, the Lady Mayoress, Chief 
Justice Denman and the Judges, the City Members, and the Attorney 
and Solicitor General and the Bar of England. 

Prince Albert retired to tea in the Long Parlour; and left the man- 
sion at about nine o’clock, amid the cheers of a densely-crowded multi- 
tude outside. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, for the despatch of 
business. The Corporation seal was fixed to the presentation of the 
Reverend Michael Gibbs to the living of Christchurch, Newgate Street, 
and St. Leonard’s. A report of the City Solicitor, suggesting new 
arrangements in filling up the vacancy in the Sheriff’s Court, occa- 
sioned by the death of Sergeant Arabin, was referred to a Committee of 
the whole Court. Alderman Copeland called attention to abuses and 
irregularities in the appointment of sworn brokers, and moved that the 
law relating to the subject be referred to a Select Committee. The 
motion was unanimously agreed to. A petition from Dowgate Ward, 
complaining of thieves infesting the wharfs, was referred to the Police 
Committee. 

At a Court of Common Council, on Thursday, a report was pre- 
sented from the Navigation Committee, accompanied by other special 
reports, recommending extensive improvements in the river Thames, 
and among them, an extensive line of embankments on each side; a 
portion of which, that within the Metropolis, the Committee think 
may be executed at no very distant time. The report was ordered to 
be printed. A resolution was passed, approving the conduct of Mr. 
Scott, the Clerk of the Chamber, who recently died. 


The annual meeting of the Evangelical Voluntary Church Associa- 
tion was held at the London Tavern on Tuesday; Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith in the chair. He delivered a longish speech, in which he de- 
scribed, in very vague terms, however, the progress of the Voluntary 
principle. In Scotland, Sir Robert Peel, and even Lord John Russell, a 
far firmer Churchman than his successor, would be compelled by the 
Nonintrusion movement to become involuntary Voluntaries. On the 
Continent, the movement was not Evangelical certainly : in Germany it 
was mystical; in France, Spain, and Portugal. it was Catholic; but it 
tended to the same results. In England, three doctrines are upheld,— 
baptismal regeneration, or Catholicism ; justification by faith, or Pro- 
testantism ; and the doctrine of those who do not believe in any funda- 
mental change, but regard Christianity as a means of improving natural 
character. ‘he last had not supernaturalism enough to influence the 
destinies of the world. The Puseyites were weak Anglo-Catholics, 
who had become Roman Catholics. But in doctrine the two systems 
were identical; and he must say, he was astounded at the progress of 
the party— 

It was a remarkable fact, that both in England and Scotland the talent and 
energy were chiefly on the side of the ecclesiastical movement. There was no 
Robertson to resist for the North, no Warburton in the South. This was 
enough to account for the increase of young Catholic clergymen. A clergy- 
man well acquainted with the diocese of London deliberately informed his 
friends that two-thirds of the young men whom he saw were Catholics: at 
Oxford, if not the majority, they were so nearly so that they would almost 
carry the Poetry Professorship; and their boldness was as surprising as their 
increase. He would not attribute undue importance to externals; but still, 
like feathers, they showed the direction of the stream. ‘The use of painted or 
solid crosses, the use of the surplice in preaching, bowings at the altar, praying 
with the back to the people, tapers at the altar, building churches so that the 
pulpit shall not interfere with the view of the altar, all these things were 
symptomatic. They had heard of auricular confession and monastic vows re- 
vived at Oxford ; he himself had been told of a clergyman who said his private 
prayers night and morning in his surplice; of another who discountenanced 
smoking in Lent; of another who laid his hands on his servant’s head the last 
thing at night, and pronounced a benediction. Their sermons were full of 
— of the most questionable portions of the Prayer-book; they denied the 

rotestant doctrine of the right and duty of private judgment; and they denied 
that precious doctrine—the corner-stone, as it had been hitherto believed, of 
the English Church—the doctrine of justification by faith alone. 

He would appeal to the Evangelical clergy, whether it was not their 
duty to try the question whether Catholic doctrines could legally be 
preached from Protestant pulpits. If the Church was to become Ca- 
tholic, or to tolerate Catholicism in its bosom, the Wesleyans could 
not uphold it. 

A report was read and adopted ; and a resolution was passed, among 
others, commending a paper called the Voluntary. 


The half-yearly meeting of the London and Brighton Railway Com- 
pany was held at the London Tavern, on Thursday. Reports were 
read from the Directors and Mr. Rastrick the engineer. In the second 
week after the opening of the line to Brighton, the traffic amounted to 
$,6991., and for the half-year ending the 31st December, 34,182/. ; 
against which there was an expenditure of 24,400/.; leaving a balance 
of 9,782l, 'The passengers conveyed on the main line were 98,539. At 
the last meeting it was stated that the line would be completed for 
2,289,081/.; but the accounts showed that the gross expenditure had 
reached to 2,269,359/. already, and the Company had since become 
liable to the extent of 371,318/.; which it was proposed to raise by 
loan-notes, payable at the end of five years, giving the holders the 
option, at the end of three years, to convert them into quarter-shares of 
the Company, under the powers of an act to be obtained. A long dis- 
cussion took place among the proprietors respecting the necessity of 
the further demands made on them; which led to a motion for an ad- 
journment of the question till the accounts could be examined by a 
committee. A committee of five shareholders was appointed for that 
purpose. A vote of thanks was passed to the Directors. 

The half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the St. Katherjne’s 
Docks was held at the Dock-house, Tower Hill, on ‘Tuesday. Mr. Tho- 
mas Tooke, the chairman of the Company, made a statement of the ac- 
counts. The credit balance on the 31st December 1840 was 119,4431. ; 
at the same date in 1841, 120,526/. ‘The number of packages of tea im- 
ported into London during the past year was 401,481; in 1840 only 
363,928—showing an increase during the last year of 37,553 packages ; 
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landed by the Company. The stock of goods in warehouse on the 31st 
December last year was 69,515 tons—rather less than at the correspond. 
ing period in 1840; but it was to be observed, that since the first of the pre. 
sent month the quantity in warehouse had gradually increased, and that 
now it exceeded the tonnage in warehouse at the period in 1840. There 
had been an increase in the shipping over the preceding year of 114 
ships, of the aggregate tonnage of 21,216 tons; as would appear from 
the following statement— 





1840. 1841. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, 
Entered with cargoes.......535..++++6++132,062..++++++-605..++0+006149,478 
Ditto light, to load..........296......... 37;72Q..010000840...000008 41,629 


Dota. sssssoess so0ceeBBl coeeeceee 169,791. .000000-940eeceeee-o 91,107 

During the same year, 10,354 lighters entered the docks with goods 
and toload. The returns of shipping that entered the port of London 
with cargoes during the years 1840 and 1841, showed an increase in 
British ships of 71,493 tons, and a falling-off in the foreign tonnage of 
35,487 tons ; leaving an increase in the year 1841 over the preceding of 
26,006 tons. The Court of Directors recommended a dividend of 2} 
per cent upon the capital of the Company for the half-year ending 31st 
December last. The resolution was carried, and the thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the chief officers of the Company. 
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In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday, a rule obtained at the 
instance of Mr. Lechmere Charlton, calling upon Mr. Anderson to show 
by what authority he claimed to be on the burgess-list of Ludlow, was 
discharged ; Mr. Charlton not appearing himself to be on the burgess. 
list, and therefore not being entitled to be relator in a case of quo 
warranto, 

The case of Howard versus Gossett and others next came before the 
Court. It was an action of trespass brought against the defendants for 
breaking into the house of the plaintiff, an attorney, on the 27th January 
1840, in search for him on a Speaker’s warrant, to bring him before the 
House of Commons, by whom he had been declared to be in contempt. 
Two pleas were put in for the defence; first, “‘ Not guilty,” and then 
that the entry was justified. The Court expressing a strong opinion 
against a point in the latter plea, that the entry was justified because 
the plaintiff might return to his house, and might there be arrested, the 
Attorney-General proposed to amend it; and it was understood that 
the amendment was to be made within a week. 

In the Bail Court, on Monday, Mr. Justice Williams granted a rule 
to show cause why a criminal information should not be filed against 
Mr. O’Connor and Mr. White, for a libel on the Reverend R. Anstey, 
in the Worthern Star. 

Yesterday, the rule for a writ of habeas corpus to bring up the body 
of Bernard Cavanagh was made absolute. 

In the Insolvent Debtors Court, on Monday, Mustapha Ali, once a 
servant of Lord Byron, obtained his discharge. He had recently been 
clerk in the Marylebone Bank, which lately failed. 

The inquiry in the Secondaries Court into the property of the late 
Mr. Theodore Hook terminated on Thursday, in favour of the Crown, 
to whom he was a defaulter; the effects which he left being thus handed 
over to the Crown, subject to a deduction of between 500/. and 600), 
for sums paid him in advance by the John Bull. 
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The weather, with some alternations of snow and thaw, continues so 
severe as to render the ice on the various ornamental waters available, 
if uot safe, for the skaters. Great numbers have enjoyed the sport 
during the last few days, and the Parks and Kensington Gardens have 
been thronged with visiters. One or two immersions have occurred, 
On Tuesday, an accident happened in the Regent’s Park. Two young 
men, while skating, came in collision, and both fell: the cheek of one 
was severely wounded by the point of the other’s skate, and it is feared 
that the other had fractured his skull. The variations of the weather 
are capped, while this is printing, by a fail of snow. 


The Probinces. 


Sir Charles Lemon has issued an address to the electors of West 
Cornwall, who have invited him to stand. In the course of it he says— 

“Ten years, during which the greatest reforms have been accomplished, and 
the boldest principles enunciated, cannot have left a doubt in the mind of 
any man as to the character of even the most insignificant actor on the public 
stage. During that period I am not aware that I have given one vote which, 
with my present knowledge, I would wish different. But there has been 
ately a change of men in the Administration; and of that change you will 
naturally expect me to say something. 

“In his answer to the address of the inhabitants of Plymouth, Lord John 
Russell said, speaking of the inevitable progress of Whig measures, that ‘for 
this purpose it is not neeessary that the late Ministry should be restored to 
power.’ I entirely adopt his idea ; and should I again have the honour to serve 
you, I shall set before me the object of assisting to make good this prophecy, 
and act with those who would compel the Government to adopt Liberal views, 
rather than with those who seek only to displace it.” 








A highly-important meeting was held in Trinity Hall, Newcastle, on 
Tuesday, to consider the depressed state of the shipping interest. ‘The 
meeting was attended by Mr. M. Bell and Mr. Ogle, Members for North 
and South Northumberland ; Mr. Hodson Hinde, M.P. for Newcastle; 
Mr. Hutt, M.P. for Gateshead; Mr. Mitealfe, M.P. for North Shields, 
and Mr. Twizell Wawn, M.P. for South Shields. About 200 of the 
principal shipowners of the district were present. A resolution was 
carried unanimously, affirming that great depression at present exists 
in the shipping interest of this country. A resolution was then moved, 
declaring, ‘“‘ That as considerable difference of opinion exists as to the 
cause of this serious decline, it appears to this meeting that a thorough 
investigation into the subject should be instituted by Parliament, with 
a view to the speedy amelioration and ultimately to the removal of the 
distress which now prevails.” This was met by an amendment. Mr. 
R. Anderson, of South Shields, averred that the distress was attributable 
to the navigation-laws of Mr. Huskisson. To those he traced the 
change which had taken place in the carriage of the imports from 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and other countries with which navigation 
treaties were made— 

He took 1819-20 as a fair average, and compared it with 1839, the last year 
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of which he was able to obtain a correct Parliamentary return, distinguishing 
British and foreign vessels and the trade with those countries. In the first 
riod, the import-tonnage was—British ships, 935, 130,200 tons; foreign 
ships, 957, 154,220 tons. In the seeond period, the entries inwards were— 
British ships, 840, 127,947 tons ; foreign ships, 3,954, 494,666 tons; showing a 
deficiency in British tonnage of 1 per cent, and an increase of foreign tonnage 
of 220 per cent. The returns of the exports to those countries showed that 
British manufacturers had not reaped the benefit that was expected from the 
' change: the declared value of British and Irish exports to Sweden, Denmark, 
| Norway, and Prussia, in 1820, was 706,505/.; in 1839, 554,155/.; or, taking 
Germany into the account, the exports had decreased from 7,877,993. to 
§,215,155/. He observed, that the British shipowner remonstrated against 
“these treatics, on the ground that they were compelled to have British 
ships and men: they were compelled, for the safety of the state, to have 
anumber of apprentices as recruits for the Navy; and they had to pay 
British wages and to give British food. He had made a statement of the 
© cost of navigating a British ship of 300 tons with a company of nine men and 
j three boys; the expense of manning and victualling such a vessel would be 
4), 18s. per ton per month, and for a voyage of three months the expense 





of those alone would be 2062. 
foreign vessel of the same burden would be 2/. 4s. per ton per month. He had 
looked through the British Tariff, and there was not a single interest except 
the shipping interest that was not protected. 

Mr. Anderson moved a resolution setting forth his views, and pledg- 
ing the meeting to use every exertion for recovering the protection of 
which they had been deprived. Mr. Straker, one of the Secretaries of 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Shipowners Society, supported the ori- 
ginal motion; arguing that shipowners should seek relief in the removal 
ofthe duty on timber and on salt-beef and provisions. Mr. Hutt warned 
the meeting that every advance of British duties would be met by reta- 
liatory measures abroad. He suggested a ready mode of relief— 

An act was passed in 1832, giving authority to the shipowner to provision 
his ship entirely from stores in bond. Unfortunately, the act gave authority to 
the Treasury to adopt regulations for carrying it into effect; and, in conse- 
quence of the representations of certain Members of Parliament, by an act of 
the Executive that wise and beneficial law had been practically repealed. He 
recommended the meeting to apply their endeavours to procure the rescinding 
of that order of the Treasury. 

After a long discussion, Mr. Anderson’s amendment was carried ; 

and so was another resolution demanding Parliamentary investigation 
ato the existing evil; and then a petition was adopted, embodying the 
eine that had been passed. 
One of the largest meetings ever held in Gloucester assembled on 
Wednesday, in the Shire-hall, to petition against the Corn-laws; the 
ayor presiding. The requisition calling the meeting was signed by 
early all the principal merchants and manufacturers of the city. A 
etition for total and immediate repeal was carried without a dissentient 
oice; an attempt at opposition proving utterly abortive. 

The ladies of Daventry have sent this week a memorial to the Queen 
raying her Majesty to interpose her Royal prerogative for procuring 
he total and immediate repeal of the Corn and Provision laws. Two 
undred and forty female signatures were added to the memorial.— 
jouthampton Mercury. 

A meeting of the working-men of Leeds was held at the Music Hall, 
n Tuesday, to receive the report of the Deputation appointed by the 
hort Time Committee to lay their views before Government. The 
all was crowded to excess. Mr. Joshua Hobson, one of the Depu- 

tion, was called to the chair; and another, Mr. A. Fleming, made a 
tatement. He went over the same ground as the printed reports, of 
hich copious abstracts have already been given in the Spectator. 
When he had ceased, a resolution of thanks expressing unqualified ap- 
probation was moved and seconded. An amendment was moved and 
econded, declaring that the Deputation had not been appointed by the 
rorking-people in public meeting assembled, and that they did not re- 
resent the views of the working-people; and pronouncing them to 
merit censure for not having pressed the People’s Charter. Another 
mendment was also proposed, not censuring the Deputation, but de- 
laring that the privileges which they sought could only be safely en- 
pyed under legislative powers obtained by the enactment of the Char- 
er. The original motion was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
The trial of Mr. Charles Southwell, for writing, printing, and pub- 
shing blasphemous libels in a work entitled the Oracle of Reason, took 
lace before Sir Charles Wetherell, the Recorder of Bristol, on Friday 
Saturday. The Jury returned a verdict of “Guilty,” and the de- 
ndant was sentenced to be imprisoned for twelve months and to pay 
fine of 1002. The trial lasted altogether fifteen hours ; and the speech 
ifthe defendant occupied nearly ten hours. 

Since the refusal ofa church-rate at Brighton, the contumacious rate- 
ayers have been punished by the stopping of the church-clock. They 
etaliate, it seems, by saluting the Reverend H. M. Wagner, the Vicar, 
h the streets, with the question, “‘ Who stopped the clock?” He was 
ned 40s. by the Magistrates on Thursday, for savagely horsewhipping 
little boy who indulged in the popular sarcasm. While the Magistrates 
jad retired to deliberate on their judgment, the reverend defendant was 
cag by the spectators in court, who kept up a chorus of “ Who 
opped the clock ?” 

A man named Jupp, the landlord of the Star at Reigate, purposely 
hrew himself under the Brighton train, at Red-hill, on Monday, and 
yas crushed to atoms. 








IRELAND. 

A few days ago, Lord Morpeth’s Committee addressed a petition to 
be Lord-Lieutenant, recapitulating the acts of obstruction and partiality 
f which the Sheriffs were accused at the late election, and begging that 
t Edward Borough, a Conservative, but a gentleman of admitted 
nour, might at once be sworn in as Sheriff, as the Municipal Act 
hables Government to do. Lord Eliot replied, that the Lord-Lieu- 
nant had some time ago determined that the appointment of Sheriffs 
der the Municipal Act should take place simultaneously with the 
eiment of County Sheriffs—that is, about the second week in 
bruary. To alter that arrangement now would imply that the Lord- 
keutenant acquiesced in the charges against the Sheriffs; and he 
ought that, on constitutional grounds, he should not be warranted in 
banging the returning-officer on the eve of an election. 
Mr. Gregory has issued a printed address, and has addressed the 
tors in person. In his printed address he affects to consider that he 
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has no real competitor. He avows himself “a firm and uncompro- 
mising supporter of our Protestant institutions,” and a stanch sup- 
porter of Ministers. He adds— 

“Tam opposed to the scheme of the late Ministry respecting the Corn-laws, 
as not only calculated to compromise our national independence, but as pe- 
culiarly detrimental to the best interests of this portion of the United King- 
dom; and as regards the Repeal of the Union, Universal Suffrage, Vote by 
Ballot, and such other wild speculations, I need scarcely say that I could never 
countenance them.” 

_As a specimen of Lord Morpeth’s antagonist, we quote a passage in 
his spoken address, his maiden speech, delivered on Monday night, to 
an “ overflowing meeting” at the rooms of the Metropolitan Conserva- 
tive Association in Dublin, and received with “ enthusiasm ”— 

In the event of being chosen the representative of the city of Dublin, of 
which he had no doubt, it would be his first object to support the present Go- 
vernment, not because it was the present Government, but because he con- 
scientiously believed it would prove itself to be an honest Government—be- 
cause he was convinced it was fully prepared to carry out every useful mea- 
sure with energy and wisdom—because he knew it was composed of men who 
would not be borne from their course in order to gain the transient shout of 
popular applause—because it was composed of men who would not seek by a 
weak or vacillating policy to gain the contempt of those enemies whose hostility 
they had already possessed. Had he any suspicion of the present Government, 
he owed too much to the memory of one whose name he bore—he owed too 
much to the memory of him who for twenty years of political service had 
proved himself to be a thorough and stanch Conservative, to come forward and 
support any but a firm, a resolute, and a conscientious Ministry. But to turn 
from questions of general to those of peculiar interest to this country, he con- 
ceived it necessary to state to that assembly his views regarding the grant to 
Maynooth College. He thought that were he not to express his great dissa- 
tisfaction at the application of that grant, he would be unworthy to solicit the 
suffrages of the Protestant electors of the city of Dublin. He wished to bring 
that question before the meeting, because it was one upon which he was sure 
an explanation would be expected from him. It would be his wish and most 
anxious desire that a rigorous and searching investigation should be had into 
that grant before he could give his vote in support of it. He owed too much to 
his own sense of right ever to betray those strongholds for which the forefathers 
of the Protestants of Ireland had bled; and they should find him as sincere a 
Conservative and as true-hearted a Protestant as ever appeared before them at 
the hustings. Such being his sentiments, it would ill become him to omit pay- 
ing a tribute of respect to those noble men who have of late years met with so 
bad a return from their countrymen, for whom they had devoted their lives, 
their energies, and fortunes—he meant the clergymen of the Established Church 
in Ireland. 

And so forth. 

The Dublin Evening Mail of Friday made two announcements, which 
are seized by the Liberal Irish press as proving “the thorough identifi- 
cation of Lord De Grey with the electioneering prospects of Gregory”— 

“Mr. Gregory commenced his canvass throughout the city yesterday, and 
continued it this day with the greatest possible success. He was received every- 
where with warmth and enthusiasm; and his manners and address afford the 
subject for general commendation. He was accompanied on both occasions by 
Lord Jocelyn, the State Steward of the Lord-Lieutenant’s Household ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that neither the candidate or the cause lost any thing 
by the association of such a name, or the appearance of such a friend.” 

“ His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant entertains Mr. William Gregory, the 
Conservative candidate for this city, this day at the Phenix Park. A party 
of Mr. Gregory’s supporters have been invited to meet him on the occasion.” 


The trial of John Delahunt, for the murder of the boy John Maguire, 
was proceeded with on Friday, at the Commission Court, Dublin. 
The boy was nine years old; and he lived with his mother. In 
the early part of the day on which he was found murdered, he had 
gone out to play with some other children: at four o'clock in the after- 
noon a person called him by name and led him away. On the evening 
of the same day, Delahunt, accompanied by the boy, came to the house 
of his brother ; where he met his sister-in-law. He told her that he had 
met the boy straying in the Castle-yard; and she begged him to take 
the child home, lest his parents should be uneasy about him, Dela- 
hunt afterwards took the boy toa public-house in an adjoining street; 
and they were next seen in a street at the extremity of the city, near 
where the murder was committed. A quarter of an hour later, Dela- 
hunt called at his father’s house, without the child. His next step was 
to go and give information of his having seen a murder committed by 
a woman, who, he said, first scolded the boy and then cut his throat, 
and afterwards ran off. He stated that he was too far off to interfere, 
and that his having a sore foot prevented his pursuing the woman. The 
description which he gave of the woman tended to implicate the mother 
of the boy; and she would have been arrested on the charge of murder, 
had it not been found that nearly two hours before the last time the 
boy was seen alive, she had been taken in labour and obliged to go to 
the lying-in hospital, where she had given birth to a child. A few 
davs after the murder, some boys found a knife, which was proved to 
be the property of Delahunt’s brother; and that knife he was seen 
sharpening the Saturday before. A verdict of “ Guilty” was returned. 
In consequence of some technical objections which were raised by 
Delahunt’s counsel, as to the jurisdiction of the Court, sentence was 
delayed till the following day; when the objections were overruled, 
and Delahunt was sentenced to be executed on the 5th February. On 
hearing sentence pronounced, Delahunt swooned, aud remained in a 
state of insensibility for some time. In prison he still carried on his 
attempts at deception ; telling a long story about a man and a woman 
who, he said, were associated with him, and actually committed the 
crime. It is quite incredible. ; ; 

Mrs. Maguire was incautiously told of her son’s murder, and she lies 
in a hopeless state. ; 

The Mail publishes the proceedings of the Coroner's inquest on 
James Flanagan, the man who died of burning at Philipstown. From 
the depositions of several witnesses it appears, that Flanagan had been 
in the parlour at Mr. Mrgan’s, dancing to the playing of two pipers. 
He was told to go down stairs, and he staid making bows to the com~- 
pany, and then he went. After that he was seen leaning or “ lying 
with both his arms on a table, drunk, his shirt being outside his small- 
clothes all round. In what room this occurred does not appear ; but it 
does not seem to have been “down stairs,” for a servant, John Keys, 
who roused him, went down stairs, and was called up again by his 
shouting. Keys then found “the gentleman flapping deceased with 
their pocket-handkerchiefs, striving to put out the fire” ; and Mr. 
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Magan tore his coat off and wrapped him in it. Mr. Magan deposed 
that Flanagan had no sign of fire about him when leaving the parlour. 
He was never heard to charge any one with having burned him. Oil 
and lime-water were applied to his burns; the best remedy, said Mr. 
Glover, a surgeon, that could be applied at the time. He told the sur- 
geon that he was burned from the falling of a candle on him. John 
Flanagan, the dead man’s brother, said that he heard Keys say to James, 
“ Butcher, don’t tell how it happened.” Keys denied that he had said 
so: he said, “ Butcher, you will get a new suit of clothes.” Another wit- 
ness, Elizabeth Hopkins, denied having heard either saying, although 
she was by at the time; and Jane Flanagan did not hear Keys say 
* Don’t tell how it happened.” 

In a letter to the proprietor of the Dublin Monitor, telling him that 
legal proceedings have been taken against him, Mr. Magan says— 

“The calumnies which you have circulated are absolutely destitute of foun- 
dation, and the statement of facts on which they profess to be founded is a 
total perversion of the truth. My object being the vindication of my character, 
I have been advised to adopt, as the most effectual means for that purpose, the 
course of proceeding by action against you as the publisher of the false and 
calumnious articles to which I have alluded. You will then, as I am advised, 
have the opportunity, in case you shall think fit to persist in the scandalous 
aspersions which you have put forward, of protecting yourself from all respon- 
sibility by proving their truth.” 


The Morning Chronicle publishes a statement declaring that the Iron- 
mongers Company, and some other companies conjointly, have deter- 
mined to grant no leases on the manor of Lizard, in Derry County, and 
to enlarge their farms. To that end sixty families have been abruptly 
ejected. Almost all of them are Scotch Presbyterians. 

On Thursday last, the Feast of the Epiphany, the two eldest daugh- 
ters of Thomas Tennison, Esq., of Inistiogue, late of Rock Hall, were 
publicly received into the bosom of the Mother [Roman Catholic] 
Church, by the Reverend Mr. Butler, C.C.—Atihenny Journal. 





SCOTLAND. 

The “ great Anti-Corn-law demonstration ” at Glasgow took place 
on Friday and Saturday. Deputies from the principal towns of Scot- 
land met the Anti-Corn-law leaders of their commercial metropolis at 
twelve o’clock on Friday, in the Trades Hall. In the absence of Mr. 
Alexander Johnston, M.P., the President of the Glasgow Anti-Corn- 
law Association, who was ill, Mr. Walter Buchanan tock the chair. He 
briefly explained the ol ject of the meeting—which was to follow the ex- 
ample set by other manufacturing districts, and to collect information. 
The reports of the Deputies, each on his own locality, were then taken. 
They occupied the whole of the Friday morning, and where proceeded 
with on Saturday. In general they seem to have been framed ona 
series of questions issued by the Anti-Corn-law League. The first 
report, however, was of a different kind: it was given by Provost Hen- 
derson of Paisley— 

They had not sent any written answers. The first query put, as applied to 
Paisley, should have been reversed: not how many of the population are em- 
ployed, but how many of them are unemployed? With them unemployment 
was the rule and employment was the exception. Comparatively few of tie 
workmen of Paisley were employed: they were broken up, and to be found wan- 
dering about in every town in the country, begging for bread, independently of 
those thousands whom they had at home, supported by charity. As to the 
amount of wages, he could not consider their present remuneration for labour 
deserving the name of wages. The earnings of many of the weavers might be 
set down at from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per week ; which was all they had to maintain a 
family ; and while it required 3s. 6d. a week to provide for a criminal, it was 
as surprising how they could exist as it was surprising how soldiers could un- 
dergo the privations of a campaign. It was true, like the soldiers, they were 
in life, but, like them, they survived but the broken-down shattered remains 
of what they formerly were. As to the number of mills employed, but few of 
them at Paisley, some of them were on full, and some of them were on short 
time. In the neighbouring town of Johnstone, which was exclusively a cotton- 
spinning place, and which up to the present time had never known depression, 
one-half of the mills had been unemployed for months, and latterly others of 
them had gone on short time. 

The returns from Glasgow were very elaborate: they consisted of a 
report on the state of the poor, taken from returns of the agents of the 
City Mission, by Mr. Blyth; statistics of the power-loom weavers, by 
Mr. Campbell; statistical tables of the state of manufactures, drawn 
up by Mr. Watt, from information furnished by the Anti-Corn-law As- 
sociation ; with some other documents. The Glasgow Argus gives the 
“conclusions ” draw from the tables on the state of manufactures, which 
we copy entire— 

The Statistical Committee of the Anti-Corn-law Association having issued 
schedules to the proprietors of eighty-six weaving and spinning factories, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of machinery and also of the number 
of people employed at these works, together with a general knowledge of the 
state of the trade and the condition of the people during the years 1835, 1836, 
1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1-41; sixty-five of these schedules have been 
promptly returned, containing the required information. 

WEAVING-FACTORIES. 

On a careful examination of Table No. 1, there appears to have been 533 
power-looms working at these factories in 1836 more than in 1335, with an in- 
crease of 41 males and 148 females employed. In 1837, there were 733 more 
power-looms working than in 1836, with an increase of 20 males and 247 fe- 
males employed. In 1838, there were 1,384 power-looms working more than in 
1837, with an increase of 267 males and 1,243 females employed. In 1839, 
there were 649 more power-looms working than in 1838, with an increase of 38 
males and 1,108 females employed. In 1840, there were 800 more power- 
looms working than in 1839, with an increase of 64 males and 185 females em- 
ployed. In 1841, however, there has occurred a decrease of 144 in the number 
of power-looms at work; male workers employed 191, and of female workers 
employed 1,089. 

SPINNING-FACTORIES. 

On a careful examination of the preceding tables, there appears to have oc- 
curred in 1836 a decrease, as compare 1 with 1835, of 5,233 spindles in operation 
—of male workers employed 190, and of female workers employed 527. In 1837, 
however, there appears an increase above 1836 of 28,291 spindles in operation— 
of male workers employed 265, and of female workers employed 760. In 1838, 
there were 54,994 more spindles in operation than in 1837—more males em- 
ployed 226, and more females employed 341. In 1839, there were 22,355 more 
spindles in operation than in 1838—more males employed 114, and more fe- 
males employed 287. In 1840, there were 11,896 more spindles in operation 
than in 1839; but in the same year a decrease occurs, as compared with 1839, 
of male workers employed 11, and of female workers employed 26. In 1841, 
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there were 3,772 more spindles in operation than in 1840, but a decrease of: 
male workers employed of 63, and of female workers employed 235. 

As it may be fairly assumed that those works for which schedules have not 
yet been received bear on an average the same — in their various cir. 
cumstances, such as the extent of the works and the number of people em. 
ployed on full and on short time, these particulars may thus be estimated for 
the whole of the 86 works in and around Glasgow: 
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the sixty-five schedules received, bear a uniform testimony to the fact that wasaware t] 
the trade has sustained a gradual but rapidly progressive depression since the the eer t 
year 1838. In some instances the mills have been going full time, but a great nee than t 
proportion only partial time, while others have been stopped altogether. The tuild it of § 
causes assigned are foreign competition and over-production. The condition of ep Hasta Hie 
the operatives is described in some cases as being worse than ever known, on aeeoeatitiee 
account of their not having full employment, and the price of food so high. It A sable! 
is stated that one or two of the works, which are represented as standing, are Pet h oe 
likely to remain so for some time to come, in consequence of the depressed state = Bes 1 | 
of the trade. It is also stated that the greater number of the people have been 105 yeaseks 
unable to find employment anywhere else, and are at present in a destitute} 1840, 75 v« 
state. Some proprietors of works again state, that, from the efforts they have} from Aber 
hitherto made to keep their mills going, the greatest part of the evils of the dee} Reports 
pression has fallen upon themselves, It is further stated that this cannot con+} Joch, Auch 
tinue much longer; for, unless a speedy change is effected for the better, they} foot, Cumn 
will be forced, for self-preservation, to stop their works entirely. | winning, L 
There is, says Mr. Blyth, in the report of the City Mission, speaking} A¢ a sitt; 
of their agents’ returns, ‘‘a melancholy sameness of the want of em- M‘Kenzie, 
ployment, and consequently want of the common necessaries of life} the Corn-lz 
with all the evils that are the usual concomitants of deep poverty.” An} Phe Chair 
extract will bear out the remark : the returns are made by agents of the} ponefit the 
Mission “who labour in the suburban districts, whose inhabitants ate} there was 1 
chiefly dependent on the staple manufactures of this city’— increase in 
“ An agent who labours among a population of 1,600 states, that 600 are} orice from 
hand-loom weavers, 400 are females employed as winders and clippers, the repeal of t! 
remainder of various occupations; estimates the rate of wages of weaving 5s) Mr Stur 
per weck, winding Is. 6d., and says, ‘the people of this district have been almost r i | 
reduced to the farthest point of which endurance can reach. Life has to they SA4Me¢ sudje 
great body of them few if any gf those comforts which renders it desirable. I Chairman. 
have now laboured among them for nearly six years, and I have been frequently} he entertai 
upon the point of abandoning the district ; the mere sight of so much mise who had be 
associated with the most praiseworthy industry, being more than I could well} people to w 
bear.’ . trayed, as 
“ Another says, ‘regarding the present state of the working population as} Negroes, 
compared with former years, I believe it was never so bad as now; andl know) = Ay Anti 
it is much worse now than at any time since I came to the district, nearly two thousa 
three years ago. know a considerable nuraber that are absolutely unen tickets 1 
ployed, and are now in the very depth of destitution, that were formerly in the ci Ay , 
comparative comfort.’ And adds the following fact—‘ I may mention, that the} “¢ elty 3 t 
other day a young man who has been out of employment for three or four Walter Bu 
months, was found by a neighbour eating raw corn, without attempting toj ham, and 
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separate it from the husks, just as we would give it toa horse. Fortunately, 
his neighbour was able to assist him a little, and in a day or two he got som 
employment; but he had been without food for days, and he had no friend ia 


Glasgow, and, being a decent Highlandman, he got the shelter of a house from Provost of 

a countryman, who was also out of employment.’ And concludes by remark the Rever 

ing, that those who lately assisted their friends are now badly off themselves Buchanan 
> 


and that matters will come to a crisis if a change for the better does not 
speedily take place. 
“ Another observes, ‘there are many sober working men who have sold 


and Mr. Ja 
himself anc 
burgh, but 
their children; and some of them are so far reduced that they are almost in4 bane also s¢ 
state of nudity, and consequently cannot leave their houses even to beg for} ments. 
bread.’ ” ’ The first 
The reports from the different towns present generally the same pit} considerabl 
ture: factories standing idle or partially employed; large numbers of lieved that 
people out of work ; increasing inability on the part of the people t the last shc 
pay rents, in consequence of stopped or greatly-reduced wages; iy that “ the ¢ 
creasing inability to purchase clothes; increasing inability to purchasq our comme 
the necessaries of life, and the disposition to purchase them in thq nisters he f 
smallest possible quantities; the increase of irregular pawn-shopsj gative. M. 
then, concomitant of the inability to pay rents, an increased crowdisg the Corn an 
together of the people in single houses and even single rooms; condary ref 
increased pauperism. The report from Pollokshaws says— Tepeal the ( 
“ Although the whole manufacturing population of this parish have, condary ref 
exception of the calico-printers, been either wholly or partially emple “ Perhaps 
during the past year, it is not to be thence assumed that they are in a state to, and abolis 
prosperity, or even comparative comfort; for while the owners of mills, 
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ties, bleach-fields, and other public works, are loudly complaining of want of 
rofitable return for their invested capital, and have in some instances, if not 
nall, been carrying on business more out of compassion for their workers, 

d with a view to keep them together, than with any hope of profit—the 

orking population have been suffering severely from reduced rates of wages 

d other causes incidental to the present state of trade. Taking a general 

iew of the population, it is easy to perceive that their condition is undergoing 
n unhappy change for the worse; and the deputies take the liberty to submit 
the following proofs of this unhappy change.” 
The proofs are details of the facts enumerated above. 
strikingly told in an instance of the inability to pay rents— 
« Of the rents of tradesmen’s ges id, honses and loomsteads due at 
Martinmas last, not one in ten has yet been fully paid. Mr. John Ralston, 
late Provost of Pollokshaws, is factor for seventeen of the most extensive pro- 
rietors in Pollokshaws. The yearly rent of 186 dwellinghouses and 113 
joomstcads under his charge is 696/. 5s.; the number of tenants 182; of whom 
96 only have paid the full amount of their rents due at Martinmas last. From 
‘others he has received partial payments, varying from Is. to 10s.; while of the 
rent of 76 houses and loomsteads not one farthing has been paid. Mr. Ralston 
states that the difficulty of recovering rents is increasing every term ; that house- 
roperty is consequently falling in value; that the tenants’ effects would not 
in one case in ten pay the expenses of sequestration ; and that in numerous ia- 
stances he knows that families have no bed-clothes, and in almost eve ry case 
' ornamental or valuable furniture has disappeared from the houses.” 

The trade of Aberdeen presents some peculiar features. The report 
‘delivered by Mr. Wilson states, that “ monopolies were destroying 
i their shipping interests.” Tables are given which show, that while the 

imports in British vessels are decreasing, the imports in foreign vessels 
are increasing. The imports in 1834, conveyed by 90 British vessels, 
‘amounted to 14,697 tons; in 1837, 96 vessels conveyed imports to the 
amount of 16,606; in 1840, the numbers were 90 vessels, 15,678 tons. 
'The numbers with respect to foreign vessels were, in 1834, 31 vessels, 
[2,276 tons; in 1837, 68 vessels, 5,000 tons; in 1840, 120 vessels, 8,250 
‘tons. This was attributed to the greater cheapness with which vessels 
| could be provisioned abroad— 
_ As it took 30s. to purchase in this country the same quantity of wheat 
which could be bought in Hamburg at 12s.; and while beef was 6d. here, it 
was only 23d. to 3d. there at farthest. 
' shipping interest of this country was placed was, that they were forced to pur- 
| chase wood from the landlords iu England, or be content with the rotten fir of 
' Scotland, as they could not import the superior timber of the Baltic. He held 
_ it to be quite clear, that except the timber-duties were repealed their shipping 
' interest would go to ruin. He would state a fact in connexion with this which 
would show the manner in which the thing operated. Only the other day, a 
| yessel of 700 tons, built of Scottish fir, had been launched in Aberdeen, and he 
was aware that it was only registered at Lloyd’s five or six years ; and what was 
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more than this, that the owner could not get Baltic timber, could not afford to 
' build it of Southampton oak, and was forced to go to Braemar for such wood 
to build his vessel as would be shaking in every spar before it went half-way 
across the Atlantic. 

A table was given of the number of vessels that left Aberdeen and 
Peterhead in ballast—British, in 1834, 75 vessels, 12,650 tons; in 1840, 
105 vessels, 22,950 tons: foreign, in 1834, 17 vessels, 1,332 tons; in 
1840, 75 vessels, 4,890 tons. A table of gcods exported to America 
from Aberdeen showed, in 1834, 5,221 tons; in 1840, 2,320 tons. 

Reports were also put in from Dundee, Girvan, Kirriemuir, Kirkintil- 
loch, Auchtermuchty, Maybole, Kilmarnock, Kilsyth, Saltcoats, Bank- 
foot, Cumnoch, Mauchline, Largs, Stranraer, Milton, Duntocher, Kil- 
winning, Dunse, Irvine, Forfar. 

At asitting on Saturday morning, a letter was read from Mr. Hugh 
M‘Kenzie, making some inquiry as to the effect which the abolition of 
the Corn-laws would have upon the condition of the hand-loom weavers ? 
The Chairman replied, by stating that the repeal of these laws would 
benefit the hand-loom weavers as it would benefit all other classes; as 
there was no doubt that the wages of labour could only be raised by an 
increase in the demand for that labour; and that demand could only 
arise from an additional stimulus being given to inanufactures, which a 
Tepeal of these restrictions would produce. 

Mr. Sturge of Birmingham was requested to give his opinion on the 
same subject; which he did, in complete accordance with that of the 
Chairman. Mr. Sturge took an opportunity of stating the doubts which 
he entertained with regard to some of those gentiemen in Parliament 
who had become sudden converts to a total repeal ; and he advised the 
people to watch them well, and see that the country was not again be- 
trayed, as it had been on the occasion of the emancipation of the 
Negroes. 
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An Anti-Corn-law banquet was held on Friday evening. More than 


two thousand persons assembled, and numbers were disappointed of | 
The chair was filled by Mr. James Oswald, the Member for | 


tickets. 
the city ; the Vice-chairmen were Mr. John Tennant of St. Rollox, Mr. 
Walter Buchanan, Mr. Lumsden of Yoker Lodge, Mr. Alexander Gra- 
ham, and Mr. William Gray. Among the guests were Mr. Charles 
Gray, Chief Magistrate of Gorbals, Mr. Sproul, a farmer, Mr. Ruther- 
ford, M.P., Mr. Duncan, M.P.,, Mr. Wallace, M.P., Mr. William Ewart, 
M.P., Provost Henderson of Paisley, Provost Bain of Greenock, the 
Provost of Ayr, Mr. Robert Bartholomew, Chief Magistrate of Calton, 
the Reverend Dr. Heugh, the Reverend Dr. Wardlaw, Professor 
Buchanan, Professor Gordon, some of the chief merchants of Glasgow, 
and Mr. James Acland. Lord Belhaven sent a letter of apology for 
himself and Mr. Gibson Craig: they were on their way from Edin- 
burgh, but they found the roads impassable. The Marquis of Breadal- 
bane also sent to say that he was kept away by unavoidable engage- 
ments. 

The first speaker after dinner was Mr. Ewart; who commented at 
considerable length on the evidence which had been collected. He be- 
lieved that Parliament had been so unceremoniously dismissed after 
the last short session, in the hope that circumstances would alter, and 
that “ the gale of prosperity might again have filled the relaxed sails of 
our commerce and manufactures.” To that hope on the part of Mi- 
nisters he feared that the country would respond with one universal ne- 
gative. Mr. James Deacon Hume had recommended the revision of 
the Corn and Provision laws; but he had also suggested a number of se- 
condary reforms. Mr. Ewart believed that Sir Robert Peel would not 
Tepeal the Corn-laws; but that he would give a number of those se- 
condary reforms— 

“ Perhaps Sir Robert Peel will take part of the advice which I have referred 
to, and abolish the tax upon some of the raw material of our manufactures. To 
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Another disadvantage under which the | 


the reason that this ship was built of such a perishable material? Nothing | 





do so would be following out a sound principle in political economy. But will 
not Sir Robert Peel abolish the tax which presses upon the raw material of 
man 2 Corn and other provisions are the raw material which the Author of 
our being has allotted for the support of man; and the same reason which 
would influence the abolition of the tax on material of manufacture should the 
more potently recommend the abolition of the tax on that material by which 
the artisans themselves are supported.” . 

Mr, Ewart toasted ‘* The total and immediate repeal of the Corn- 
laws,” amid loud applause. This was followed by the health of Mr. 
Charles Villiers and his supporters in the House of Commons, proposed 
by Mr. Walter Buchanan. 

Mr. Fox Maule returned thanks. He cited the opinion of practical 
agriculturists that “they could get on tolerably well even if the Corn- 
laws were repealed”; especiaily if agricultural improvements were car- 
ried out. Thenhe adverted to Mr. Christoph speech at a late meet- 
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“Tecannot say that I have received much satis 
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things took place at that meeting, where Mr. i t 
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| when I read that he, whom I had seen in the House of Commons, and other 








friends around me had seen, denouncing with the fiercest wrath and the 
bitterest enmity * who who presumed to touch these sacred and inviolable 
laws—when I have scen that gentleman pour forth torrents of indignation 
against my friend Mr. Villiers, I cannot but bail with some satisfaction the 
admission made to the Lincolnshire farmers, in words admitting of no doubt, 
that the time had come when tlie voice of public opinion was not to be 
resisted and a change must take place in the Corn-laws. This, indeed, is con- 
Ssolatory; but as to Mr. Christopher’s plan, I think we may whisper to him 
that it is not the plan which public opinion will senction.” 

Mr. Maule indulged 
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“It is not for me to anticipate what her Majesty’s pose on 
this head [of the Corn-laws }]; but one channel into which I see their minds 
are running, and which I view, I confess, with some alarm, as tending rather to 
inflict injury on the country than to confer a | t on it, is an extensive 


system of emigration. I have no objection toa wholesome voluntary efllux out 
of the country of the superabundant population. 1 have no objection to sce a 
country so fruitful in sons as England is, establishing her nurseries in all parts 
of the globe, to raise up other sons, who, if peril were apprehended, should 










































stand by the Mother-country in her hour and day of adversity. To sucha 
system it would not only be impolitic but very absurd to object: bat Ido 
object, and L object most solemnly, toa wide door r thrown open, through 
which emigration can scarecly be said to be vi » but through which 
a starving populace, tempted by the magnitude of n and the prospect of 
the success held out to them beyond seas, shall be pushed into a tem of 
expatriation, termiuating not only in increased misery to themselves oal— 
increased miscry, because terminating not only with none of the ¢ itages 
they were led to expect—but with all the recollecti of home and country 
hanging heavy at their hearts, when home and are no longer theirs. 
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Such a system is dangerous to the country, by rem 
able-bodied of our population and locating them 
leave the unhealthy and infirm to be maintained wi 
home.” 

In proposing the sentiment that “The Corn and Provision laws are 
producing a constant increase of immorality,” Dr. Heugh, on that score, 
vindicated the right of ministers of religion to take part iu procuring 
their repeal, not in their religious capacity, but as citizens specially 
bound to watch over morals publie and private. He finished with these 
words—- 

“ From my heart I pity that poor man-—poor though rich, poor though 
clever and talented, poor though powerful—who, L believe, is at this hour near 
his wits’ end in devising expedicnuts (for in whatever he may be poor, in expee 
dients he is rich) to make the worse appear the better reason; who, if report 
speaks true, has been getting up mock statistics, has been sending unsuccessful 
ble duke, and sending out his scouts in all 
‘ut, to reconcile us to this sapient sliding- 
scale, and to persuade the people of England that they will never be happy tll 
they consent to have bread dear at home and markets shut abroad. But from 
the great the immorality of these laws is descending upon the poor: they are 
rendering the people discontented, restless, desperate; they are giving to the 
under-stratum of British society the fearful character of a heated volcano, 
stirring its mighty fires for a vast heat—a terrific, a ruinous outburst. Sir, 
that is precisely the catastrophe which from our hearts we deprecate ; which, 
with all the influence we can excrt, in our persuasions of men and in our pray- 
ers to Almighty God, we shall endeavour while we live to avert. But to our 
rulers we say avert it also; work with us; give the people cheap food; do not 
dash the cup of hope from the lips of the fa ing, the long-suffering people. 
We ask morality, we implore mercy, we demand justice—justice and merey, 
which are the pillars of the throne of the Eternal, and which alone can give 
stability to ours.” 

Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart was intrusted with the toast “ The 
abolition of all Colonial monopolies of sugar, coffee, and other tropical 
produce ”; and he took the opportunity of asserting that the Colonies 
had by no means enjoyed unalloyed protection. He was not averse 
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| from removing Colonial protection ; he would admit slave-grown sugar ; 


but it became a national duty to retain the right of search, by which the 
horrors of the middle passage should be exposed and abolished; and he 
insisted that the Colonies ought to be allowed to import their labour 
whence they chose. 

Mr. Wallace, who gave “ A just and equal system of taxation,” de- 
clared that he did not expect the Corn-laws to be soon repealed. The 
subject ought to be brought forward as soon as the session begins; but 
they might depend upon it that trade would never thrive till the present 
Ministry be out; and they might depend upon getting some capital 
measure when the others come in. 

Several other toasts were drunk; and the assemblage broke up at 
eleven o'clock, with three cheers for the Queen, Prince Albert, and Mr. 
Fox Maule. 


At the sitting of the Edinburgh Anti-Corn-law Conference on 
Wednesday, a series of questions was put to Mr. John Amos, a 
farmer of Alderston Mains. Being asked whether farmers would 
not be likely to derive some advantage in the value of farm-pro- 
duce generally, were the trade free and the manufactures and trade 
of the country rendered more prosperous, he answered—*I should 
expect higher prices for wool, and also for fatted animals. Wool 
in 1836 fetched double the price it does now, when corn is so much 
higher than it was then, I think that more attention would be paid 
to raising cattle and sheep if corn were cheaper; and were the 
couutry in a prosperous state, a greatly-increased quantity of such 
would be wanted.” He was asked whether he thought “that much of 
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the arable land would be thrown out of cultivation if wheat were as low 
as 48s. or 50s. per quarter?” He answered—* I do not think that any 
considerable quantity would be thrown out of cultivation ; inasmuch as 
I consider light, inferior soils, valuable for raising turnips, which is 
useful for producing manure to the land ; and the extra grass is valuable 
for rearing young stock, and preparing them for being fed, when land 
is under a rotation of crops; and consequently I do not think that much 
fewer agricultural labourers would be required.” 

The Duke of Buccleuch has generously added the very liberal con- 
tribution of 100/. to the collection lately made in the parish-church of 
Dalkeith in aid of the unemployed operatives of Paisley.—Scotch Re- 
Sormers’ Gazette. 


Tuesday’s Gazette announced the presentation of the Reverend Wil- 
liam Reid to the church and parish of Kettle, in the Presbytery of 
Cupar Fife, vacant by the death of Mr. Peter Barclay. 

An opinion of the Lord-Advocate and Solicitor-General has been 
laid before the Presbytery of Elgin, declaring that if they were to give 
effect to the Veto Act against the presentation of Mr. Wylie, to whom 
the living has been given, they would act illegally. Accordingly, the 
Presbytery have directed the induction of Mr. Wylie. The seven mi- 
nisters of Strathbogie were suspended and deposed for adopting a similar 
course. 

It is understood that a college in connexion with the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland will be established without delay. The site will be North 
of the Frith of Forth, probably in the neighbourhood of Perth; and it 
is intended that the students shall become boarders in the establishment. 
The purposes to which the funds will be devoted are the erection of a 
chapel, with halls, and other suitable buildings. It is also intended to 
found a number of bursaries, or scholarships; and it is proposed that 
subscribers to the amount of one hundred guineas and upwards shall 
have a perpetual right to nomination in favour of young men, a de- 
duction of 10 per cent being allowed in such cases from the current 
rate of annual payments for board and education. Committees have 
been appointed to carry the object into effect, and the Bishops have 
given their full consent to the plan. At the last meeting of the members 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a grant of 1,000/. 
was voted in furtherance of the design. 








#iscellaneous. 


Sir Robert Peel, says a Nottingham correspondent of the Globe, 
“has actually sent for a deputation from Nottingham and Leicester, to 
inquire of them the truth of the allegations at the meeting at Derby of 
the merchants and manufacturers of the Midland counties, and the 
effects which they apprehend from his sliding scale.” The gentlemen 
whom he invited to wait on him are—Mr. Mitchell, the High Sheriff 
of Leicestershire, Mr. Cripps, a merchant trading with America, Mr, 
Biggs of Leicester, and Mr. John Heard, the chairman of a meeting 
lately held at Nottingham. ‘The interview was held on Wednesday 
last week. Sir Robert listened patiently, but made no promise. 

Alluding to an Anti-Corn-law rumour repeated by the Morning Chro- 
nicle, the Globe of last night says—** We are glad to learn, and we have 
the fact from the highest authority, that the statement which we quoted 
yesterday from a morning contemporary, of a large contract [for cloth] 
having been given by the East India Company to Belgian manufac- 
turers, is without foundation. The last contract of the Company, we 
are informed, was with a house in Yorkshire.” 

The half-ounce lettcr now taxed but one penny in the Post-office is 
by the new arrangement to be reduced to a quarter-ounce; and it is 
said newspapers posted a second time will be charged one penny.— 
Limerick Chronicle. 

A question has arisen during the last few days respecting the large 
masses of lightsovereigns which are known to have accumulated in the 
country. ‘the Bank cannot take this deteriorated coin and again put it 
into circulation, otherwise its present stock of treasure would, it is con- 
sidered, be at once augmented by at least three or four millions. The 
vaults of the corporation have, as the last monthly average shows, been 
replenished in a very considerable degree, and the healthy state of the 
exchanges warrants the expectation of a further accession from week 
to week for some time to come; but, notwithstanding this promised 
abundance, negotiations are, it is believed, going on for relieving the 
holders of light sovereigns from the disqu:lifications imposed by the 
monetary laws regulating the proceedings of the Bank. ‘The coin in 
question has for the most part been rendered ineligible for payment 
there by the process of what is technically called “ sweating,” as prac- 
tised by the lower order of bullion-dealers ; and to recoin the metal at 
the expense of the Crown would be at once to act contrary to law, and 
to hold out a premium on the system that could not fail to insure its 
continuance. Unless, therefore, by the introduction into the recoinage 
of an element of alloy which will effectually prevent abrasion, it seems 
difficult to perceive how the evil is to be dealt with. ‘This may, how- 
ever, it is said by scientific persons, be accomplished. Some remedy 
for it, at all events, is becoming indispensable; and it is rather this ne- 
cessity, we presume, that is forcing itself upon the attention of the pub- 
lic authorities, than the adoption of any expedient with a view simply 
to the strengthening of the hands of the Bank; although it is not im- 
probable that some extension of the note-circulation as the spring season 
advances may be thought desirable.—City Article of the Morning Post. 

The Manchester Guardian publishes a letter from Viscount Canning 
to a Liverpool house, stating the opinion of Government, that notice of 
the termination of the treaty with Brazil cannot be given before the 
10th November 1842; the treaty having two years to run after the 
date of the notice. 


Sir James Graham entertained the Cabinet Ministers at dinner on 
Wednesday. 

On the same day, Lord Wharncliffe came to town, from Wortley Hall. 

The Duke of Cleveland lies in a state past recovery, and his death is 
hourly expected. 

A very painful feeling was excited at Montrose on the arrival of the 
India mail on Sunday last, by the appearance of a paragraph in several 
papers, stating, on the authority of a letter from Meerut, that an insur- 





rection of Afghans had taken place in Cabul, and that Sir Alexande 
Burnes was killed, or severely wounded. We are happy to learn on ip. 
quiry, that no confirmation of this melancholy intelligence has been re. 
ceived by Sir Alexander’s family ; but that, on the contrary, the ac. 
counts they have received afford the strongest presumption of its being 
untrue.—Montrose Paper. : 

Lord Ashburton, accompanied by Mr. Hugo Mildmay, will leave) 
Bath House, Piccadilly, on the 28th instant, to embark from Liverpog] | 
for New York. They then go to Washington, where a mansion has/ 
been taken for three months. His Lordship will afterwards visit Penn. | 
sylvania, and is expected to return to this country about the end of} 
July.— Morning Post. ; 

The West Indian mail-steamer Dee, Captain Oman, took her depar. | 
ture on Friday for Barbados, with between thirty and forty passengers;| 
among whom were Sir Charles Grey, Governor of Barbados, andj 
family ; and Sir C. Fitzroy, Governor of Antigua, and family. The 
Dee also took out near ten tons of quicksilver for Tampico.—Hampshire | 
Independent. 

The Times says that Mr. Cresswell has been offered the seat on the 
Bench vacant by Mr. Justice Bosanquet’s retirement, and that he hag 
accepted it. The Conservatives have a gentleman ready to take his 
place in the representation of Liverpool. 

In the Court of Chancery, on Wednesday, Mr. Purvis, Mr. Walker, | 
Mr. Kenyon Parker, and Mr. James Russell, were called within the f 
bar; they having been appointed Queen’s Counsel. . 

The Times records an incident of the Mansionhouse banquet—* A | 
good deal of laughter was excited at the banquet at the Mansionhouse, © 
on Monday evening, by a joke which Lord Stanley passed while the | 
Earl of Ripon was speaking. The latter, when about to make the — 
quotation from the Scotch song of ‘ The boatie rows,’ it will be recol- | 
lected, said, ‘ I beg pardon of the Lord Mayor if I should not read the | 
words with the proper accent.’ ‘ Why don’t you sing them?’ cried § 
Lord Stanley, to the great delight of the Aldermen opposite tohim.” 





I . 


The City article of Wednesday’s Times announces important com. | 
mercial proceedings— 

“ A movement is just now being made in the coffee-trade for a modification © 
of the duties levied on the various descriptions ; and the promoters have, it is © 
said, already prepared a petition to the President of the Board of Trade, em- | 
bodying their wishes on the subject. The matters discussed in the petition, © 
which has gone the round and received the signatures of all the leading houses 
in the trade, are not new, but have before been broached, though without any 
practical success ; and the reason why they are again renewed, is the confident 
knowledge of the desire of the present Government to look into the various 
evils complained of as existing in our commercial system, with the view of ren- 
dering all necessary relief.” 

The Times also says that the merchants trading with Ceylon have 
under consideration measures to procure the repeal of the island export. 
duty on cinnamon; the foreign trade in which is rapidly declining be- 
fore the advance in the Dutch trade in Jaya cinnamon and cassia 
lignea— 

“The only remedy for this obvious evil seems to be an abolition of the export- | 
duty at Ceylon, fora reduction, seeing that the Dutch export entirely free of 
duty, would not answer the purpose. ‘Lhis is a fearful alternative, considering 
that Ceylon looks to its cinnamon-duty as the most important source of 
revenue ; but still, as this source is threatened by a cessation in the consump- 
tion of the article itself, no time is to be lost in adopting more stringent mea- 
sures.” 





A Convocation will be held at Oxford on the 27th, to elect a Professor 
of Poetry. 

At a meeting held before the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 
on Thursday, for the purpose of ascertaining the number of votes re- 
spectively promised to the candidates, it appeared that there were for 
Mr. Garbett 921, for Mr. Williams 623: upon which the friends of the 
latter gentleman immediately withdrew him from the contest. So the 
“middling verses” of Williams cede to the unknown “songs of 
Garbett.” 


The Times remarks, that in last Friday’s Gazette it was announced 
that the Socialists Institution in John Street, Fitzroy Square, has been 
licensed for the celebration of marriages. 





a 





The French King’s reply to the address of the Peers, which was read 
on Saturday by the President, was as insignificant as the address. The 
debate on the draft of the address in the Chamber of Deputies began | 
on Monday, and was continued without any passage of interest. M. | 
Béchard, a Legitimist, said that the Opposition did not expect to gain 
any advantage in the debate on the address; but they reserved them- 
selves for the question of electoral reform. Mr. Billant, Under-Secre- 
tary of the Thiers Cabinet, proposed an amendment, hinting that while 
new markets for French produce are opened abroad, national produc- 
tions should receive due protection; and that while arrangements are 
made for the suppression of a guilty traffic, the maritime interests and 
complete independence of the French flag should be guaranteed. M. 
Mounier de la Sizeraune moved the following strange amendment: its 
closing sentence alludes to the proposed exclusion of placemen from the 
Chamber— 

“ We will examine, moreover, the causes of the social malady, of which a re- 
cent trial has revealed the fearful symptoms. We will examine if, in the num- | 
ber ofits causes, there ought not to be reckoned the ambition which agitates 
society. The Chamber of Deputies, anxious to give a salutary direction to 
public opinion in France, will, if necessary, by setting an example, give the 
country a striking proof of its disinterestedness.” 

The French Government have gained another signal victory. The 
Charivari, a satirical journal, quizzed M. Hébert, the Procureur-Géné- 
ral, in the subjoined article. ‘The paper was prosecuted in the Court of 
Assizes of the Seine; and its gérant was condemned to two years’ im- 
prisonment and 4,000 francs fine, its printer to six months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine. The printer, M. Levy, prints nine journals, several 
being Ministerial ones; and he is the owner and conductor of a large 
printing-establishment, which must severely suffer by his confinement— 

“The cross of the Legion of Honour has just been given to M. Hébert: 
there is a talk of granting the same to the executioner. This is the recom- 
pense for his efforts in procuring the condemnation of Dupoty—an_ eas 
triumph. The jury would not have been convinced by that mixture of gall, 
bile, absurdity, and extravagance, M. Hébert’s requisitory. But the Court of 
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Peers, being an exceptional tribunal, could not be convinced by eloquence and 
logic, both exceptional. So that M. Hébert’s was an easy triumph, and the 
recompense not very brilliant. A cross of the Legion of Honour is the pay for 
consigning to the dungeons of Doullens a writer of the independent press of 
Paris, as a moral conspirator. A cross of honour for each head crushed by the 
hydra of the press—such is the Ministerial offer. Who wants across? The 
Procureur-General must have expected something better. A mere star and 
cross is not pay enough for having invented a new crime, which brings down 
condemnation, and requires no proof of moral crime. Richelieu paid Laubarde- 
ment better; he may have despised him, but he enriched him. Why not enrich 
M. Hébert? Deutz got 400,000 francs for betraying the Dutchess of Berry? 
Why, then, give so little as a riband to the lawyer that has caught Dupoty ? 
An orator like Hébert is not to be had every day, who perorates so freely his 
criminal rhetoric, and who leads his auditors through a series of claptraps 
and fear-traps,” lulling them with sounds of the scaffold and with flowers of 
eloquence all savouring of blood. ‘This is not to be bought by a riband, but 
with gold. He would have preferred a useful grain of millet. We saw yester- 
day a veteran of our armies, who tore off his cross and dashed it on the ground 
with disdain, exclaiming, ‘ Never will I wear it again; I might be mistaken for 
the Procureur-Général Hébert.’” 

The Charivari has appealed to the Court of Cassation against the 
judgment. . 

M. Chambolle, a Deputy, has published a letter in which he avows 
himself the writer of the article in the Siecle, for which its managing 
editor, M. Perrée, had been called to account by the Peers. The letter 
was brought before the Chamber on Monday ; but they refused to en- 
tertain any question about it, and passed to the order of the day. On 
Tuesday, M. Perrée appeared before the Chamber; ard he was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for a month, and to pay 10,000 francs (400/.) 
In his defence, M. Perrée declared that he had no intention of attacking 
the prerogative of the Chamber. 

M. de Rubelles, editor of the Journal du Bourbonnais, has been sum- 
moned to appear before the Court of Assizes at Moulins, in order to 
answer for a libel on the King. 

The Commerce states that the visits of Queen Christina to the Tuile- 
ries had become more frequent. “The Duke d’Aumale generally es- 
corts her. Are we to infer,” asks the Commerce, “that the idea of a 
marriage between Queen Isabella and the Duke is not abandoned? ” 

Advices from Algiers of the 5th instant announce that all the tribes 
in the province of Oran had submitted to the French, except that at 
Tlemcen. It was even said that Abdel Kader had been deposed by his 
own troops, and had fled to the Morocco territory. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Morning Post describes a rebuff 
which the Spanish Government have had from the young attaché whom 
M. Salvandy left behind— 

“M. Gonzales, in his capacity of Minister for Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
short diplomatic note to the Duke de Glucksberg, on the 7th instant, enclosing 
a passport for a Spanish Cabinet courier, requesting that he would visé it. 
The Duke complied with the demand, but returned it under a blank cover, in- 
stead of replying to the note. The young Duke has told a friend that he in- 
stantly perceived that it was an attempt to get him into direct communication 
with the Regency Government, which his instructions prevented his doing. He 
yesterday called at the Foreign Office, and, not finding the Prime Minister 
within, told the Under-Secretary, M. Hoyos, that he requested no further notes 
miglit be addressed to him, because, as he held no diplomatic character at the 
Spanish Court, he neither could reply to or receive them! ‘This matter as- 
gumes a more serious aspect than what was thought at first.” 

The Levant mail brings intelligence from Constantinople to the 27th 
and from Alexandria to the 26th December. 

Intelligence had been received at Constantinople of the arrival of 
five French sail of the line at Smyrna, from Toulon. This movement was 
attributed to the state of relations between the Porte and the kingdom 
of Greece. Accounts had also arrived of a great battle in the pass of 
Hamish, in which more than an army of twenty thousand Russians 
was destroyed by less than five thousand Circassians. Three thousand 
five hundred Russians were left dead on the field ; others were drowned 
in escaping to their ships; and a mere remnant intrenched themselves 
at Sotcha. The Circassians lost four hundred and fifty in killed and 
wounded. 

The Augsburg Gazette describes some serious disturbances which oc- 
curred at Corfu on Christmas Day, in consequence of the people being 
irritated at an attack of an American Missionary on the rites and doc- 
trines of the Greek Church. A collision took place between the people 
and the troops, and the latter were forced to retire into the citadel with 
aloss of six men killed. The Missionary attempted to escape by sea, 
but was seized by the people. The Austrian Observer, however, states 
that the Government had secretly sent away the Missionary. On the 
26th and 27th the disturbances were renewed, and many persons were 
arrested. One British soldier was killed and twelve wounded. On the 
28th, the following proclamation was published— 

“The Lord High Commissioner having been apprized of tlie events of last 
night, has determined to adopt peremptory measures to put an end to all such 
disturbances. The undersigned is therefore commanded to announce to the 
inhabitants, that all soldiers, except those on duty, have received orders to quit 
the town in the evening, and to retire to their barracks. The inhabitants are 
invited to remain at home after sunset; and they are forbidden to collect in the 
streets. All taverns, coffeehouses, and other establishments where strong 
liquors are sold, must be closed at four o’clock in the afternoon, and cannot be 
opened until seven in the morning. 





fifty and sixty miles above the junction of the Chadda and 320 from the sea- 
During this short passage she lost two of her seamen, whilst several others 
were taken ill; nor did the officers escape: Captain Bird Allen was attacked 
within four hours after the departure of the Wilberforce, and Captain Trotter 
himself whilst the vessel lay at Egga. At this place the Kroomen were em- 
ployed in taking in a large quantity of firewood. This necessary duty of 
course occupied considerable time. As soon as it was cuit, Captain 
Trotter, who now saw clearly the necessity of abandoning the enterprise, and 
whose judgment was confirmed by that of the surgeon, Dr. M‘William, gave the 
necessary orders for returning down the river. On the 4th October, therefore, 
the steam was once more got up, and the Albert followed her consorts to the 
sea. Her condition at this period may be judged of by the fact that she had 
but a single officer and two or three European seamen capable of performing 
their duty. The confluence was passed on the 9th, and immediately after- 
ward the model-farm ; where, finding the Europeans all ill of the fever, Cap- 
tain Trotter took them on board, and continued to pursue his melancholy voy- 
age. On the 12th, the vessel anchored off Eboe, and was supplied by King 
Obi with a quantity of wood, which he had previously got ready for her, and 
which, with great kindness, he put on board with the least possible delay. 
Here Mr. Kingdon, the clerk of the Soudan, died. He had remained ashore 
at the farm during the Albert’s absence at Egga, and was dangerously ill at 
the period of his reémbarkation. ‘Thus far the Albert had made her way in 
safety, through the merciful providence of God ; but her poor suffering inmates 
could not forget the dangerous bar which was still to be passed before they could 
leave the region of pestilence and death behind them. Happily, their anxieties 
on this head were destined to a speedy termination; for in the afternoon of the 13th 
their eyes were gladdened with the sight of the Ethiope’s smoke as she steamed 
rapidly up the waters of the Delta. Captain Becroft at once put his first en- 
gineer on board the unfortunate Albert ; and by incessaut exertions both vessels 
crossed the bar soon after sunrise on the 16th, and cast anchor in Clarence Cove 
late in the evening of the following day. 

‘Next morning, twenty-eight patients were taken ashore, and kindly received 
into various private houses. Among the sufferers were Captain Trotter and Bird 
Allen—the former happily convalescent, the latter, alas, fast sinking into the grave. 
On the 25th, at half-past nine a. m., his brave and gentle spirit exchanged a 
world of sorrow for one of unmixed and unchanging joy. Of the condition of 
the remaining patients our accounts are too general to enable us to speak with 
any thing like certainty : as the Lady Combermere, which sailed from Clarence 
on the 26th, and by which we have received the accounts communicated above, 
left but nine days after the return of the Albert from the Niger, it could not 
of course be cxpected that she should bring intelligence of so satisfactory a 
kind as we may hope, and, we would fain trust, look for by the next arrivals.” 


The Columbia left Boston on the Ist instant, with New York papers 
to the 31st December. 

The Queen’s ship Hlustrious, Captain Erskine, which sailed from 
Falmouth on the 16th November, having on board Sir Charles Bagot, 
the Governor-General of Canada, came to anchor on the morning of 
the 29th, at the Quarantine Ground, New York. It was understood that 
he would leave the city on Monday the 3d instant. 

On the 29th, Mr. Clay, in pursuance of a notice which he had given, 
laid before the Senate three joint resolutions, proposing certain amend- 
ments to the constitution of the United States. The first proposes to 
amend the constitution by restricting the veto power. The second pro- 
poses to vest in Congress the appointment of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the Treasurer of the United States. The third propeses to 


| prohibit the appointment to office of any member of Congress during 


Each resolution has in view the 


A 


the term for which he is elected. 
same olject—the curtailment of executive power and influence. 


| long debate followed, the conclusion of which had uct been received at 


New York on the 3lst. 

In the Senate, on the 22d, Mr. Barrow presented a memorial from an 
insurance-company in New Orleans, setting forth the loss the company 
had sustained through the liberation, by the British authorities of 
Nassau, New Providence, of thirty-eight slaves, which they had in- 
sured against capture or seizure by the British Government. After a 
few brief remarks, he moved that the subject be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which he considered the proper course; 
inasmuch as, in his opinion, it was a matter upon the proper adjust- 
ment of which was involved the question of peace or war. Mr. Cal- 
houn seconded the motion ; observing, that the case was, he presumed, 
that of the Creole. Mr. Barrow replied, that it was not; it was the 
case of the Formosa, which had occurred several months ago. Mr. 
Calhoun said that he had been under the impression that it was the 
case of the Creole. Many years ago, when the seizure of the Enter- 
prise occurred, he had called the attention of the Senate and the coun- 
try to this subject, and brought forth resolutions based on the laws of 
nations, which received the almost unanimous assent of the Senate. 
But he regarded the case of the Creole as the most threatening that had 
ever come in contestation between the two Governments. He con- 
sidered it most remarkable, that while the boardings and detentions of 
our vessels on the coast of Africa, the border troubles on the North- 
eastern frontier, and other matters of much less importance, had re- 
ceived the attention of our Government, this case has been entirely 
overlooked. It was high time that this question was settled, and that 
the South should understand whether their property should be pro- 
tected from spoliation or not. He would not pursue the subject further, 


| as it would come up ina more solemn and imposing shape when the 


The undersigned is commanded to invite | 


the inhabitants to abstain from all further disturbances, in order that the | 


Government may not, be compelled to suspend the civil and proclaim martial 
law. “J. Fraser, Secretary.” 


We have already told how two vessels of the Niger Expedition, the 
Soudan and the Wilberforce, had left the river : the third and last has also 
abandoned the enterprise. The Morning Herald has a narrative from 
which we learn the fate of the third steamer, the Albert, and the model- 
farm. The Wilberforce had left the Albert at the confluence of the 
Niger and Chadda, 270 miles from the sea, on the 19th September, and 
followed the Soudan to the sea. At Fernando Po, the two steamers en- 
countered the Ethiope, Mr. Jamieson’s steamer; and, acting on the 
orders of his employer, Mr. Becroft the commander, at the solicitation 
of Captain William Allen the commander of the Soudan, ascended 
the Niger in search of the Albert. We take up the narrative of the 
Herald— 

“ We now return to the Albert, which we left on the eve of her departure 
from the confluence to ascend the Niger. This, as we have already said, was 
on the 21st September. On the 28th, she arrived at Egga, situated between 





case of the Creole was presented. In the mean time, he was glad their 
attention was called to the subject by the case presented by the senator 
from Louisiana. He hoped the Committee on Forcign Relations would 
give it their full and solemn consideration, that the country might 
ascertain by their investigations where it stood. The memorial was 
referred to that Committee. , 

Simultaneously with this debate, a “ protest” had been published by 
the officers and crew of the Creole, giving a long and circumstantial 
account of the mutiny, murders, and liberation. 





THE ARMY, 

War-orrice, Jan. 21.—1st Regt. Foot Guards—Ensign W. D. L. Kimbolton, from 
the 1ith Foot, to be Ensign aud Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Sir T. Moncrieffe, Bart. 
who retires. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards— Lieut. C. S. Burdett, from the 60th 
Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. vice Fraser, who exchanges. Scots Fusilier Guards— 
Capt. F. Seymour, from the 19th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice Byron, who ex- 
changes. 5th Foot—Capt. W. C. Keonedy, from the 2d West India Reyt. to be Capt. 
vice Jenkins, who exchanges. 11th Foot—J. T. T. Boyd, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Lord Kimbolton, appoiuted to the Ist Foot Guards. 19th Foot—Capt. 
the Hon. G. A. Byron, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Capt. vice Seymour, who 
exchanges. 371h Foot—Lieut. S. R. M. Byrne to be Adjt. vice Lewis, promoted, 60th 
foot — Lieut. J. W. S. Fraser, from the Coldstream Guards, to be Lieut. vice Burdett, 
who exchanges. 65th Foot-A. Macdonnell, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Rhatigan, promoted. 
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1st West India Regt.—Sergeaut-Major A. Smith to be Quartermaster, vice Allard, 
deceased, 

2d West India Regt.—Capt. T. Jenkius, from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. vice Keune- 
dy, who exchanges. 2 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—H. 
purchase, vice Gillespie, promoted. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J- Murtagh, 
of the Second Class. 


B. Chambers, Gent. to be Ensign, without 


M.D. from the 6th Fost, to be Staff-Surg. 
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The King of Prussia is expected to land at Greenwich today, at 
about two o’clock. He was to have arrived yesterday ; but the fog in- 
terfered with the movements of the steamers in Ostend harbour, and 
his retinue could not embark in time. 

Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince Albert’s cousin, is 
also expected to arrive at Woolwich about noon today. 





The Augsburg Gazette mentions that the Prince of Capua has de- 
manded the mediation of Lord Aberdeen to reconcile him with his 
brother, the King of Naples. The Guzette says that Queen Christina 
and Queen Victoria have frequently assisted the Prince with funds. 


The election of a Representative Peer of Scotland, in the room of the 
late Earl of Elgin, took place in the Picture-Gallery of Holyrood 
Palace on Wednesday. ‘There being no contest, the Earl of Home 
was unanimously elected. 


At Rochdale, on Tuesday, a meeting of all classes, at which several 
Chartists were present, unanimously adopted the declaration drawn up 
by Mr. Joseph Sturge, at the instance of the Anti-Corn-law Conference, 
for a “complete Suffrage.” 


M. Salvandy resumed his seat in the French Chamber of Deputies 
on Thursday. 

The tiresome debate on the address wes diversified by a character- 
istic speech from M. Thiers, a self-eulogy. He declared, as he ascended 
the tribune, that the moment had arrived for him to justify the past, and 
to preserve France from faults for the future— 

He would abstain from all recrimination, but he would state that his pre- 
dictions last session had been completely realized. He had predicted that the 
policy of isolation would be abandoned; and it had beer. He had foretold that 
the European concert would be reéntered without concession ; and this had taken 
place, for the treaty relative to the Straits could not be regarded as a conces- 
sion. He had predicted that there would be a disarmament, in order not to 
inspire uneasiness to the Powers; and the disarmament had already com- 
menced. Ithad been pretended that codperation had been formed in Germany 
to attain the object that was proposed. It was true that he was convinced 
Austria and Prussia had urged France to abandon her isolation to bring about 
a disarmament, in order to be freed from all apprehensions of war; but it was 
precisely on those fears that reliance should have been placed to obtain some 
concession. The Ministry had flattered itself that it had preserved France 
from war; but he should like to know who would have dared to take the initi- 
ative to wage war against France. 

Advices of the 13th have been received from Madrid. On that day, 
S. Olozaga presented the draught of the address in reply to the Regeat’s 
speech. It was expected to be hostile to the Government : it turned out 
to bemoderate. It approved generally of the Regent’s policy ; but ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the want of foresight and the inactivity of 
Government at the late insurrection, and with the proclamation of 
martial law in Barcelona. ‘The address of the Senate also approved of 
Espartero’s policy. 

The French journals having asserted that S. Gonzalez had presented 
to the Queen the Royal speech at the opening of the session, and that 
she had handed it to the Regent, the official Madrid Gazette of the 13th 
contradicis that statement: after the Queen had ascended the throne, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs had advanced to kiss her hands, but 
himself presented the speech to the Regent without its passing through 
the hands of the Queen. 


The Literary Gazette of this day supplies a few additional particulars 
respecting the disastrous retreat of the Niger expedition. The colony 
at the model-farm “remains én situ, but cons'sting altogether of Blacks, 
without a White member.” After the fever on board the Albert be- 
came general, “one sufferer was seized with insanity, and leapt over- 
board and was drowned.” The condition of the Albert when it was 
met by Mr. Becroft in the Ethiope was deplorable— 

* But even in the midst of these horrors, there were instances of Providen- 
tial care and protection. The officers, crews, engineers, and all, being down 
with the fever, Dr. M‘William in the Wilberforce, and Voegel the naturalist 
(if we recollect aright) in the Albert, were driven to the strange task of navi- 
gating their respective steamers down the river. Dr. M‘William had some 
knowledge of an engineer’s office, but M. Voegel was entirely ignorant of them; 
and it was only by reading a few pages of Tredgo!d’s work on the Steam-en- 
gine that he was enabled to perform this new and onerous duty. They were 
happily met by Captain Becroft at Eboe, and the rest of the sad voyage was 
accomplished by his assistance. Had these vessels ever run aground, they must 
have been left by the tide, and every soul on board have perished. In their ex- 
tremity they were saved by the exertions and presence of mind of the indivi- 
duals we have named. 

Unconquered, Captain Trotter proposes, after his crew have recruited 
their strength at Ascension, to renew the expedition ; but the Literary 
Gazette very properly assumes that it will be recalled by the Admiralty. 
Captain Trotter risks his own life in the exact performance of an 
assigned duty—to endeavour to penetrate into the interior of Africa : 
the officials at home are not pledged to face death in their own persons, 
and they cannot permit an immolation which they now know to be 
certain. 






We have been permitted to make extracts from the letter of a very 
acute writer at New York, who is well-informed on English subjects, 
and who will be found to have a strong English feeling. The remarks 
of a spectator so far removed beyond the scope of local and national 
prejudices, but with so sharp an insight into our condition, command 
on our part a more anxious attention to that condition The letter is 
dated 3lst December. 

“ You will see by the newspapers, that a new cause of exasperation has lately 
occurred, which adds to the difficulties between the United States and England. 
T allude to the mutiny on board a vessel bound from Richmond, Virginia, to 








New Orleans, with 135 slaves, who afterwards escaped to the British island of 
New Providence. This affair has excited warm feelings among the Southern 
men; who vow vengeance against England, if your Cabinet refuse to give up 


the slaves. : : . 
“‘ The greatest exertions are now making in Washington to induce the Pre. 


sident to make it a sine qua non with England; and as he and a majority of 
his Cabinet are slave-owners, there is too much reason to fear the success of 
Southern influence. Of course, Lord Aberdeen will refuse at once to give up 
the runaway Blacks—no longer slaves, having felt the magic influence of Bri- 
tish soil! The English people would never endure such backsliding in the 
cause of Emancipation, as a surrender of tkese slaves would be; and therefore, 
if our Government should be so ill-advised as to put the issue of peace or 
war on such a demand, we may look forward to hostilities at no distant 
period. = is “i ; : 

“Opinion is divided here on the question of international law; but Iam 
happy to say there is a large party in the Northern States who will not take 
part with the Southern men in the present case. They say, very justly, that 
the slave-owners, when they venture their human property on the ocean, must 
run the risk of mutiny and shipwreck, and cannot look for protection to the 
General Government, beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“ What a horrible situation we have fallen into in our finances! it is terri- 
ble to contemplate the waste of money and the losses to individuals—not only 
the United States Bank, but several other banks in almost every State, are 
wholly rotten, and our State Stocks 60 to 80 per cent under par! ‘The doctrine 
of repudiation has made some way in the Western States; but I do not think 
it will be actually adopted, except perhaps partially in Mississippi and Arkansas, 
where, no doubt, there was some false play by the agents of those States, 
Even in these States, I hope the general condemnation of the rest of the 
country will frighten them into justice. If not, they should be turned out of 
the Union! But, whilst the upper classes and the State Governments are in 
such pecuniary distress, the millions of farmers and operatives were never more 
comfortable. You hear great complaints of the cheapness of provisions in 
the West,—pork two cents per pound, turkies twenty-five cents each, fowls 
one dollar per dozen, &c. &c.; but no complaints of starvation or want of 
work, except in a few cities, and even there to a limited extent. ‘This is the 
great distinguishing mark between our national distress and yours, 

“ Now, let me ask, what is to be the end of the credit system in England? 
I mean your Debt, and all your complicated Exchequer schemes. Suppose no 
improvement to take place for another year in trade; and imagine another de- 
ficient harvest—where will you be at the end of 1842? THlow is the machine 
to be kept in motion? If a war be forced upon Great Britain, can the paper 
system be made available with the present Debt on your shoulders? I suppose 
our friend * * * * * * will admit at once, with his Radical notions, that there 
will be a general explosion. But what says the Old Lady in Threadneedle 
Street to all this pother?” 


The Morning Chronicle today retorts upon those who give it Lord 
Palmerston as an honorary editor, with a vos quoque : after laughing at 
the competition of the Times, Herald, and Post, for the “ organship ” of 
the Foreign Office, it fairly assumes that all have gained their point, and 
that Lord Aberdeen is the author of the replies to its own artiele in all 
of its antagonists! — an arrangement which would be unparalleled, 
and nearly unapproached, in the aunals of newspaper industry. The 
quibblings of the Chronicle on this head, which were smart but small, 
have become smaller but not smart. 


The Chronicle, however, has an amusing paper on the wild politics 
of some among its “* Conservative ” contemporaries. These supporters 
of the Peel Ministry appear to be “doing their best to prepare the 
public mind for the most serious changes.” The Morning Post, com- 
menting on Lord Stanley’s speech at the Mansionhouse, is “ writing 
agaiust representative government”; and the Times, “ with the gravest 
deliberation, in the plainest terms, and with the fullest statement of its 
reasons, proposing the repeal of the enfranchising clauses of the Reform 
Act, and the restoration of the nomination-boroughs.” The Morning Post 
holds forth on “ the futility of generally-received notions regarding the 
benefits of what are called popular institutions.” The Times proposes 
to take away one hundred seats from the large towns, and to restore them 
to as many nomination-boroughs, in order to readmit men of talent to 
the House of Commons. The Chronicle, however, omits one capital in- 
stance of extravagance: by the manner of it expositions of evils in the 
state of society, and especially in the manufacturing system, the Post 
seems to hint at sweeping changes in the social framework. The 
Chronicle rightly pronounces it impossible that Sir Robert Peel can share 
these insane projects, and believes that they are put forth to please the 
violent of his party. Butmay they not serve the purpose of furnishing 
a foil of Ultra-Toryism for his moderate Liberalism ?—raising fears 
which he, popular man! will allay with a word when he next invites the 
cheers of both sides in the House of Commons, while he adjusts the 
balance of parties with all his long-practised skill ? 


Of Mr. Cresswell’s appointment, the leading Whig journal of this 


| day says—- 


“ We need only here say that it has given us sincere pleasure to see it an- 
nounced, as from authority, that he is to be the successor of Mr. Justice 
Bosanquet. Sir Robert Peel, in looking round his own party, would indeed 
be acting a fatuous part, were he to allow personal claims to overrule profes- 
sional character and fitness, in appointments of such high importance as the 
one alluded to. Still it is a satistaction to perceive that, in this instance at 
least, the Bench is not to be degraded into a house of refuge for mere poli- 
tical partisans or family relations.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGz, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Bank-broker sold Consols on Monday to the extent of 250,000/.; but as 
there was a considerable demand for Stock at the time, this large amount did 
not produce any effect upon the market. So great was the anxiety of the jobbers 
to obtain Stock, that one purchaser alone took 150,000/. out of the 250,0000. 
Stock sold. ‘The brokers generally were buyers, as indeed they have been for 
some time; and one broker purchased to the extent of 100,000 It is clear 
that the jobbers must have found purchasers for all the Stock sold by the Bank- 
broker, as the price has since been at an advance of 3 per cent upon the price 
at which the sale was effected; having risen from 88% to 894. ‘The two ope- 
rations just alluded to have been the only extensive ones of the week; during 
which the fluctuation has only been about § per cent; Consols for Money 
having been, as before stated, on Monday at 88], since reached 894, and after- 
wards fluctuated between 89 and 89}, closing today at 89 to}. For Account 
the extreme points have been 894 and 894; for although there were buyers for 
some time at the latter price, the quotation never reached 89%; while for the 
last two or three days the price has alternated from buyers to sellers at 893. 
Reduced Three per Cents have fluctuated in the same proportion ; as have the 
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New and Reduced Three per Cents; and they all close today about } per cent 
below the highest quotations of the week. Bank Stock has advanced; and 
from being current at 166} and 167, is today at 167}. India Stock has risen 
from 246} to 2473. The premium upon Exchequer Bills has experienced a 
slight advance, and may be quoted at 16 to 18 premium. : 

No report has yet been issued by the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the recent frauds; nor, we believe, has any thing been done by the holders of 
the repudiated bills to“enforce their claims upon the Government, or by the 
Bank to recover the Stock into which some of the bills were converted ; all 

arties seeming tacitly to agree to await the report of the Commissioners. In 
the mean time, RAPALLOo has ensconced himself in Paris, and is out of the 
way of any proceedings which might be taken against him, cither of a civil or 
criminal na‘ ure. 

The steady improvement of the French Funds in Paris, where the price of 
the Five per Cents has reached 118, has given increased currency to Russian, 
Danish, and Belgian Bonds. The former have been in demand at 116, and are 
so still. Danish Bonds have been done at 81; and Belgian are nominally 101 
to 103. The amount of these three descriptions of Stock at present in the 
market is so trifling, that purchases to any extent are difficult to be made ; 
while, of course, sales are easily effected. Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents 
have not, however, as is usually the case, participated in the improvement of 
the other Dividend- paying Continental Stocks. The price has for some time 
fluctuated round 51 as a pivot, and is now 51 to 4. 
Cents are, however, more in demand, and have within these few weeks im- 
proved about 1 per cent; the reason of this apparent anomaly being the ex- 





The Dutch Five per | 
| unless the Drummond light should supersede it by a Metropolitan moon 


pectation, that in the capitalization of the Belgian portion of the Debt, the Five | 


per Cents will be preferred to the Two-and-a-half per Cents. There Las been 
a slight demand for the South American Bonds; and Brazilian have been done 
at 66, but are not quite so firm today, being quoted at 65 to $. Columbian 
have also advanced about } per cent; the current quotations since Monday 
having been 22 to 4. Mexican are also higher, and have been frequently done 
at 30s. Spanish Active has been very steady; the extreme fluctuation not 
having exceeded 3 per cent — viz. from 24% to 254. 
tween Government at Madrid and the French Ambassador appears to have 


THE BUDE LIGHT IN WATERLOO PLACE. 
Tue Bude light has been irradiating the fog and extinguishing the 
gas-lights in Waterloo Place these few evenings, besides attracting 
crowds of gazers, whom its luminous rays failed to enlighten as to the 
nature of the phenomenon. The appearance inside the lamp is that of 
a huge Argand burner emitting a rush of flame of a bright orange hue, 
in an intense state of combustion, reaching to a considerable height; 
the upper portion of the lamp is shaded, in order to soften the glare and 
throw the rays on the pavement; and the light is so vivid and pene- 
trating as to illuminate the surrounding space to such an extent that 
any other lamps might be dispensed with between the York Column 
and Jermyn Street, and along Pall Mall from the Carlton Club on 
one hand to Cockspur Street on the other. The gas-lights within 
its influence glimmer feebly, “ paling their ineffectual fires,” like 
the stars at sunrise; or, to use a more apt simile, the gas-light 
in its turn fades before the Bude light as the old oil-lamps were 
reduced to a dull spark by the brilliancy of gas. It was in Pall 
Mall, on the top of Mr. Wuiysor’s house, the originator of that 
mode of illumination, that the first gas-light was exhibited in the Me- 
tropolis, some thirty years since: in a less time hence we may safely 
predict that the Bude light will become as universal as gas now is,— 





of hydro-oxygen, poised high cnough in air to prevent the shadows 
from being too strong. The only objection to the adoption of the Bude 
light, both in streets and houses, seems to be its expense. The ex- 


treme brilliancy of the illumination is caused by conveying through 





| the circular opening of the Argand burner a stream of pure oxygen, 


| from manganese; 
The dispute be- | 


given a check to speculation ; and for the last few days the price has been | 


steady at 247 25. The Portuguese Bonds have experienced an improvement of 
more than 1 per cent from our last prices. The purchases to which we 
alluded in our last were continued to a trifling extent on Monday ; and the im- 
pulse thus given to the market has been supported by some small purchases of 
converted Five per Cents: the Five per Cents Regency have consequently 
been as high as 34}; the converted Five per Cents 294, and the Tliree per 
Cents 203. The whole have, however, given way about 3 per cent. 

The Railway Shares have been generally steady; and the transactions in 
them (with the exception of those in the Brighton) have been unimportant. 
Great Western are, however, at an advance from 1/. to 2/. per Share. 

The Brighton have experienced considerable fluctuation ; a rise having oc- 
curred on Monday, in consequence of the failure of a speculator who had been 
operating for the fall, when the price reached 583. The Shares were depressed 
yesterday morning to 363, upon the intelligence that at the meeting to be held 
in the course of the day the Directors would propose to raise 560,000/. upon 
Debcntures. When, however, the terms upon which the money was to be 
raised became known, the Shares improved to 37}; but declined again during 
the progress of the meeting, to 363; to close at 374 j. This morning, the 
Shares have declined to 36%, and, aiter fluctuating between that price and 374, 
close at 37 to 4, being nearly the highest price of the day. The proposition 
submitted by the Directors yesterday to the meeting, was to obtain per- 
mission to raise 360,000/. by the issue of loan-notes, to be paid off in 
five years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum: the 
right of subscribing for such notes to be in the first instance in the exist- 
ing sharcholders; and if the money should not be raised among them, the loan 


to be offered to general competition: the sxbscriters to have at the end of | 





| of the invention and the soundness of the principle. 


which feeds the flame. Oxygen is obtained in greatest abundance 

and the quantity of this substance that must be 
consumed if the whole town were lighted in this way, would raise 
the price of a not superabundant article, unless some cheaper source 
of oxygen were discovered. ‘The fact that pure oxygen is the material 
of combustion, seems favourable to the introduction of the Bude light 
into dweilings, as any little escape of so vital an ingredient in at- 
mospherie air would not be prejudicial to health; while the con- 
sumption of the oxygen of the air would not be so great as from an 
equal quantity of light produced by other means. The risk of danger 
attending the production of the hydro-oxygen light, and the extreme 
care and nicety required in directing the two gases on to the iime 
whose combustion causes the intense light, must militate against its 
general employment, unless each parish or district were furnished 
with its lamp, or one immense focus of illumination were to suffice for 
the whole Metropolis. 


























THE MORTIMER WOOD-PAVEMENT. 
A new plan of wood-pavement has been patented by Mr. Mortimer, 
very ingenious in its construction, and promising to be less expensive 
in the outset and more durable in wear than any kind hitherto laid 
down. We were invited to inspect some models of it at the oflice of 
the patentee, Frith Street, Soho; and were struck by the ingenuity, 
simplicity, and so far as it could be tested in a model, the efficacy 
The blocks com- 


| posing the pavement are so shaped that they form when placed toge- 


three years the option of converting their loan-notes into shares, at the rate of | 


101. per quarter-share, or 40/. per share. This proposal was met by a motion 
for adjournmcnt, and one for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the affairs of the Company generally. The Directors explained to the meeting 
that they were already personally liable to the extent of 180,000/, the excess 
of expenditure over the money received; and that if the meeting refused to 
grant them the means of raising the sum in question, they would be forced to 
provide it by making a call of the remaining 5/. per share,—a course they were 
reluctant to adopt unless compelled, as it had been always understood that in 
consideration of the 5/. per share premium paid by the shareholders on the 
commencement of the undertaking, no more than 45/. additional should be 
called for. ‘The result of a very stormy meeting was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion to raise 300,000/. in the manner proposed: the shareholders to determine 
the amount of their subscription by the 10th February, at which time 50 per 
cent of the amount subscribed is to be paid. The further payments are 25 per 
cent on the 15th April, and 25 per cent on the 15th July. A Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Parsons, C. E. Brown, Lewis, SaurrLewortn, and 
THOMPSON, were appointed to examine and report upon the affairs of the 
Company. 
Sarurpay, Twetve o' Crock. 

There has been so little business doing this morning, that up to this mo- 
ment not a single bargain is marked in the Official List as having occurred in 
Consols for Account, which are nominally 893 4, while for Money the price is 
89 to }: there were for a moment buyers at 893, but the Chancery-broker 
having sold some at that price, and having more to dispose of, the market has 
given way to its present quotation. 


Prices in the Foreign Market are nearly the same as yesterday, and the | 


business is of as unimportant a character as in the English house. Mexican 
are lower, being 294 3, the others unchanged. 

We have to notice the following transactions in Railway Shares—Great 
Western, 873; ditto, (Fifths,) 10; London and Brighton, 363; Birmingham, 


170; ditto, (Fifths,) 25. 










3 per Cent. Cousols .....00606. 894 | Columbian 6 per Cents...... 22 4 
Ditto for Account ....0.+.40.6. 893 + } Danish 6 per Cents .... ws S22 
3jper Cent. Reduced... - 89 Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 51 4 
34 per Cent. Ditto. eee. - 99% 4 | Mexican 5 per Ceuts. Consd. 294 + 
New 34 per Cents. ......+.-... 98% % | Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 33} 44 
Bank Stock. ...... Javacsueseee. aeEe | Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1841. 284 9 
Exchequer Bills .... -.» 16 18pm.) Ditto3 perCents............ 20 4 
India Stock .... oe 247 Russian 5 per Cents,. ons ee 


Brazilian 5 per Ceuts. Spanish (Active) ......e0.0- 245 5 


Belgian 5 per Cents. ...seee-e. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived— At Gravesend, Jau. 17th, Brothers, Read ; and 18th, Amelia, Nicoll, from 
Bengal; 21st, Margaret, Blyth, from Bombay; Arabella, Jackson, from Mauritius ; 
and Earl Clare, Scott, from the Cape. Off Portsmouth, 20th, Ricardo, M‘ Arthur, from 
Bengal. Off Scilly, 11th, Favourite, Seadden, from Ditto. At Liverpool, lith, Cale- 
donia, ——,from Bombay; and Frances Ann, Thomson, from Mauritius; 16th, For- 
mosa, and 17th, Herculaneum, Crighton, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 18th, Argyle, 
Beatson, from Bombay. At St. Helena, previous to 7th Dec. Salsette, —~ ; and Su- 
san, ——, from London. At New South Wales, Aug. 28th, Perey, Hickman ; Globe, 
Stewart; Forth, Lamb; 30th, Runnymede, M‘Taggart; Hamlet. Wilsou; and J. Ren- 
wick, ——, from London ; aud Adam Lodge, Henderson, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Liverpool, Jan. 18th, Patriot King, Ruddock, for Bengal; aud 20th, 
Monarch, Booth, for Bombay, 
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ther a self-supporting arch, of which the middle of the road is the 
crown, the curbstones being the abutments: each block dovetails into 
the other in such a manner that they support each other, so that a seg- 
ment of more than half ofan arch in extent is sustained by its own equi- 
poise. The ettect of this arrangement of the blocks is to distribute the 
pressure on one point equally over the whole of the arch; the central 
block not being of the nature of a keystone, but rather a link in the 
chain of support. ‘The blocks not being pinned together, single blocks, 
or several, might be easily slid out from a surface of pavement, without 
impairing the solidity of other portions. 

The advantages enumerated are principally these: the archiform sur- 
face being perfect, beeanse inherent in conformation of the blocks, 
which is not the case with other pavement, it sustains itself, and re- 
sists any amount of pressure without the support of a substratum of 
concrete. ‘he oljections to the use of a bed of concrete are its ex- 
pense; the want of drainage through the subsoil, which causes the 
moisture to accumulate under the wood; and the difficulty of breaking 
up and relaying the road for laying down pipes, opening sewers, 
&e. : these are all obvisted by the archiform surface, to which a tolera- 
bly solid and even sul tum of earth and shingle only is necessary. 
The Mortimer blocks are grooved to carry off the rain and afford a 
footing for cattle: and in the case of declis ities, each block has a notch 
across its edge to afford points of resistance for the feet of horses either 
ascending or descending. ‘he archiform principle of cohesion is also 
applicable to flut pavements for stables, court-yards, and outbuildings, 
and to flooring generally. The inventor calculates that a surface of 
three inches thick of wood must be worn away before the solidity of 
his pavement is impaired. 

The only doubt we should have of the stability of the Mortimer wood- 
pavement arises from the probable effect of wet in swelling the blocks: 
but this, and the resisting power of the archiform surface, can only be 
tested by experiment: the invention is certainly deserving of a fair 
trial; though we do not think it entirely removes the principal objec- 
tion to wood-paving, its slipperiness, for the wear and tear of traffic 
would soon level the channeled surface. 












THE THEATRES. 
Tue production of Mercapante’s opera seria of Elena Uberti has 
enabled Miss ADELAIDE KEMBLE to appear in a different character 
from that in which she has drawn audiences to Covent Garden for so 
many nights. Her new part is not likely to prove so attractive as the 
other; and so, from the arrangement by which Norma is still retained 
in the bills for one night in each week, the managers seemed to antici- 
pate. ‘The opera, both in music and story, is perhaps the dullest that 
ever was performed. The plot is a cross between the Gazza Ladra 
and the apocryphal story of Colonel Kirk. Elena Uberti is the daughter 
of a Guelph nobleman, banished by the dominant Ghibellines from the 
city of Feltre, in the thirteenth century. Between her and a renegade 
Guelph nobleman, Guido Sanvitale, a mutual attachment subsists. She 
is at the same time beloved by Ubaldo di Collalto, the favourite of the 
Ghibelline Governor Boemondo; and is only rescued from his impor- 
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tunities by her father, who visits her in disguise. The rescue of the 
daughter betrays the father, and he is seized and consigned to a dun- 
geon. Boemondo, whose daughter Imberga is in love with Sanvitale, 
makes the imprisonment of Uberti the means of promoting the match : 
under the threat of killing her father, he obliges Elena to discard her 
lover Sanvitale, as if voluntarily, and to marry Collalto. She does so: 
she witnesses without shrinking the preparatives for Sanvitale’s mar- 
riage with Imberga; and then finds that, after all, her father has been 
beheaded. She sings a bravura with a chorus, stabs herself, and the 
curtain falls, This commonplace plot is unrelieved by any merit of 
treatment. The passion of the story is deformed by pervading mean- 
ness. Collalto evinces just enough real feeling to make his marplot 
rascality show the meaner; the match-making tyrant Boemondo and 
his daughter bait Elena with silly taunts when she is coerced into a 
semblance of unfaithfulness; Count Uberti only shows himself to sing 
a lugubrious strain or two and to go to prison; Sanvitale provokes you 
with his proneness to be deluded and his inaction; and even Elena, the 
great character of the drama, displays too little passion of any kind to 
redeem her position from being that of merely a tragical embarrass- 
ment: she is the victim of the author's ingenuity, with no qualiiies of 
her own to attract more than pity. The music is of a piece with the 
composition, or worse. Not without frequent hints of pleasing 
subjects, it consists of innumerable little exordiums, that come to 
nothing, tiresome from their sameness and triteness of phrase. One 
ambitious exception to utter insignificancy, a duet between Elena and 
Sanvitale—a lovers’ reconciliation before the final parting-—is not more 
than pretty: the bravura at the end, a poor imitation of a class to 
which “ Non piii mesta” belongs, is vapid and inappropriate. There 
is neither dramatic character, musical art, nor even the fertile melody 
of the Italian school. 

The performance could searcely be of a striking kind where the thing 
to be performed was so trivial. ‘The very poverty of the characters, indeed, 
made the inefficiency of some of the performers less glaring than in 
Norma. Harrison, for instance,was not so ludicrously misplacedin mean 
Collalto as he was in the Roman General—mean though that hero was 
too. LrrrLer passed better as the depressed old Guelph nobleman 
than as the Chief Priest. Srrirron is a decided improvement on the 
male force—at least it may be guessed so, if he had something to do 
worth the doing. For Miss Kembte herself, the part suits her as well 
as it would suit anybody: it is fitted to the register of her voice; it 
leaves her often in possession of the stage; she even, being a prac- 
tised actress, made a few points,—as where she saw through the ma- 
neuvre, hinted to her by Collalto himself, to foree her to marry him. 
But the tenderness of whicii the part, or rather the situation, is 
susceptible, is not within her command: she cou!d not make the part 
engaging, and the author has prevented her from making it impressive. 

On the getting-up of this “ heavy lightness, serious vanity,” pains and 
cost have been expended fit for one of Rossin1’s richest operas. Much 
attention has been given to make the words of the libretto fit the music 
without altogether violating sense; and, so far as it is possible to fit a 
melody requiring perpetually recurring trochees to English verse, the 
endeavour has succeeded. ‘he costume is in the highest taste: the 
characters are walking pictures, which may satisfy the historian as 
well as the painter. ‘The scenery is on a par: a public hall, with 
painted windows and escutcheons glowing in the pride of ancestry, is 
one of the most magnificent scenes ever brought from distant lands 
before the pampered eyes of a London audience. 


The French Plays are likely to be unusually attractive this season, 
judging from the prospectus put forth by the eutrepreneur, Mr. 
MITcHELL; whose management of the Opera Buffa was such as to en- 
title him to the confidence of subscribers in the fulfilment of his pro- 
mises on this occasion. He has taken the St. James’s Theatre, re- 
christened Thédtre Francais; which is expected to open on the 7th of 
February, with Pertet in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and L’ Ambassa- 
deur. We shall also have the opportunity, and a last one it is said, of 
seeing this inimitable comedian in other comedies of Moniere: Le 
Malade Imaginaire, L’Avare, and Le Tartufje, are announced to be 
“ produced with the greatest care and attention.” Bovurr®, the original 
Monsieur Jacques and Le Gamin de Paris, willalso appear in MOLIERE ; 
and the répertoire of M. Cartiany, of the Théatre Frangais in Paris, 
includes Les Precieuses Ridicules as well as Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
Mo.tere’s comedies will therefore be played in a very different style 
from that of the farcical representations which followed the performances 
of Racuet last season. ‘The ladies are of less brilliant talent; though 
Mademoiselle Pressy is excellent in sentimental parts, and the fame of 
Mademoiselle Divazer rests upon something more than her consum- 
mate effronterie of manner: Mademoiselle Forceor, the directrice, has 
also claims to notice as an actress. ‘The subscription will be for forty 
representations, on Mondays and Fridays, the Wednesday nights’ per- 
formances not being included; but subscribers will have the option of 
exchanging their admissions to Wednesday when they please. 


Miss HeLen Faucir makes her first appearance at Drury Lane on 
Tuesday, in the play of The Point of Honour, of which ANDERSON is 
the hero. Mr. Morris Barnett also makes his bow on the same 
evening, in a new farce, called The Windmill, in which he is to be sup- 
ported by Mr. and Mrs. Kretry. Hanpew’s Acis and Galatea is an- 
nounced as being nearly ready; and a petite comedy, and a five-act 
play, by the author of The Collegians, are “ underlined.” 

The Haymarket announces a new comedy with the title of J/arriage, 
for Thursday. 

Yares is dazzling the fancy with hints of the magnificence of a 
forthcoming version, at the Adelphi, of HaLevy’s opera The Queen of 
Cyprus. Of course the spectacle will be the grand attraction; though 
two pieces of the original music are retained, and Mr. RopweE zt will 
supply the rest. 





THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


THE anniversary festival of the Madrigalians was held last Thursday, 
at the Freemason’s Tavern. Sir ANDREW BARNARD took the Chair, as 


‘President pro tem.; and the following bill of fare presented a rich and 


varied musical treat. PART I. 
Sauctus and Gloria ......+.++....4 voices .,....0. Grspons, 1612, 
** Upon a bank’’.......0-00+0.++0 Voices ......J3. WARD, 1600. 
*€ Lady, your eye” .,.0.+++0+00-0 VOICES..,....1. WEELKES, 1660. 








“* Arise, awake "’ ...0.-+00+00.++-5 VOICESeee+.-6 1. Morey, 1600. 

** Miserere mei” .......000- «+..4 voices.......PALEsTRINA, 1550. 

«* When April deck'd”’..........6 voices.......L. Marenzio, 1570. 

167 CS GACSTAOE 6 coc cccéecane. 4 voices.,..+.. Leon. LEo, 1720. 
PART It 

“* God is gouenup.” Anthem.....4 voices.......Dr. Crorr, 1710. 







«« Draw on, sweet Night ’’.,.....6 voices.......J. Wire, 1593, 
«* Mirate che m’ ha fatto’’.......6 voices.....«.G. Ferretti, 1580. 
«« Flow, O my tears” ...........4 voices.......J. BENNET, 1599. 







** Fire, fire! ’’ ....000ccce+cess ocd VOICES....000 1+ MORLEY, 1595. 
*¢ Phillis, farewell !"* ........6 ..5 voices.,.....T. Bateson, 1604. 
« Every bush new springing ’’..,.5 voices..... ..M. Cavenpisn, 1600. 





Q 0.64 VOICES. 6 +.06-3. SAVILLE, 1660, 

The performance, with the slight exception of FerREetTi’s Madrigal, 
was throughout admirable: Patesrrina’s “ Miscrere,” L. MARen- 
zio’s charming Madrigal, and Dr. Crorr’s Anthem, were encored. 
We regretted the repetition of the last, as its great length, and the cha- 
racter of the composition, truly admirable as it is, lessen the effect of a 
second performance: its very beauty is an obstacle to its repetition. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. OL1pHAn‘, in proposing Sir Joun 
Rocers’s better health, (which was received with musical cheers,) re- 
ferred to the great services rendered by that gentleman to the Society, 
and tothe cause of good music generally, and expressed the deep re- 
gret felt by the members at his retirement from the President's chair, 
Sir A. BARNARD, on his health being proposed by Sir GEorRGE CLERK, 
returned thanks in a very cordial manner: both those gentlemen al- 
luded in emphatic terms to the merits of the late President, and ex- 
pressed their strong interest in the Society and their desire to contribute 
to its prosperity to the utmost of their power, considering it identified in 
a manner with the interests of the higher school of classical music. 
Sir A Barnanp proposed the health of the officers of the Society; for 
which Mr. Hawes, the Conductor, returned thanks. 


DEATH-PUNISHMENT CONTROVERSY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
9 Felix Place, Islington, 19th January 1842, 

Sin—As one, I hope and trust, among thousands of my fellow countrymen 
who take a very lively interest in the argument against the infliction of the 
punishment of death, I beg to ask, has not Mr. Mivt, in your last Spectator, 
in referring to Mr. Sampson’s letter which appeared in your paper of the Ist 
instant, somewhat mistaken and misstated Mr. Sampson's proposition, that 
“the homicidal is almost invariably accompanied by the suicidal tendency ” ? 

In this proposition the suicidal tendency is predicated almost invariably of 
the homicidal ; but it is not asserted that the converse holds. The homicidal 
is not predicated of the suicidal tendency ; nor does Mr. Sampson’s argument 
depend in the slightest degree upon such conversion. Mr. Sampson’s words 
are these—“ Those who will take the trouble to refer to any considerable num- 
ber of cases of murder, will be struck by the remarkable fact that the homicidal 
is almost invariably accompanied by the suicidal tendency. ‘They will discover, 
that those who are in the state of mind which leads to the perpetration of that 
crime, [murder] are at the same time desirous of self-destruction.” And yet 
Mr. Miu says, alluding to these sentences—“ The writer insists upon the co- 
incidence of the homicidal with the suicidal tendency, ‘ which,’ he (i.e. Mr. S. 
says, ‘almost invariably accompany EACH OTHER.” Now I have reperuse 
the letter in question, and I cannot find any sentence which will even bear 
such a construction; and the sentence which Mr. Mixx places in inverted 
commas, as a literal quotation, is not to be found in the letter. 

Mr. Sampson, it appears to me, does not even hint that the suicide has an 
almost universal proclivity to murder; but that the pcrson in a condition to 
murder has an almost universal proclivity to suicide: and he infers that he 
who is in a state to murder is not in a state to be deterred by the fear of death, 
but that he is in a state rather to seek death than to shun it; and, therefore, 
that the punishment of death is to such a man rather an incentive to murder 
than a hindrance. 

Against Mr. Sampson’s argument Mr. Mirv has brought no argument. 
Against Mr. Sampson’s propositions he has brought no opposing fact. He 
has broadly misstated the one and abused the other. 

I regret that I cannot pay him the compliment to say of his letter, what he 
says of Mr. Samprson’s, that “ it abounds in a greater degree of confusion both 
of fact and argument than any thing which has come under my notice for a 
long time.” Confusion there certainly is in your correspondents letter, but he 
has omitted the fact and the argument. 

“ In short,” I beg leave to offer to ‘‘ your correspondent a very simple test 
by which he may satisfy himself of ” his “incorrectness.” ‘ Let him”—read 
through Mr. Sampson’s letter carefully from the beginning to the end, and 
then reconsider his own. 

I am, Sir, with the greatest respect and esteem, your very humble servant, 

W. MILLER. 
ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 
Guildford Street, Russell Square, 18th January 1842. 

Srr—I have read with much surprise, I may add regret, a letter in your 
last week’s paper, signed “ W. Mixx,” in which an attempt is made to con- 
trovert opinions advanced in a letter on Death-Punishment which appeared in 
the Spectator of the Ist instant. The warmth of his zeal not only betrays Mr. 
Mit into the use of uncourteous epithets, but into a careless and most cen- 
surable misrepresentation of the “ assertions” he so roundly contradicts. I 
adduce iwo instances. 

First. “ The writer,” says Mr. Miu, “ insists upon the coincidence of the 
homicidal with the suicidal tendency.” Now Mr. Sampson’s words are these— 
“the homicidal is almost invariably accompanied by the suicidal tendency ” : 
a proposition quite distinct from that put forward in his name by Mr. Minx; 
who, as a critic in the art of logic, can hardly venture gravely to affirm that 
because the suicidal tendency is predicated of all homicides, it therefore follows 
that the homicidal tendency must be predicated of all suicides; and yet he 
must do so, or confess to a misstatement which renders his subsequent com- 
ments impertinent. 

Second. Mr. Minx observes—“ He [Mr. Sampson] found, that in thirty- 
one cases of murder, two were followed by the suicide of the murderers”; and 
then proceeds with his remarks as though Mr. Sampson’s inferences had been 
drawn from those data. Now what says Mr. Sampson’s letter in reference to 
the thirty-one cases mentioned ? “ In three cases, the murder was followed by 
the immediate suicide of the culprit; in two cases, suicide had been attempted 
previously to the perpetration of the homicide ”; and in summing up—“ making 
a total of twenty out of thirty-one cases in which the desire for self-destruction 
was more or less clearly manifested.” 

Comment on such garbling of plain statements is needless. Having pointed 
them out, I leave your readers at large to estimate the value of Mr. M1x1’s 
objections, so far as they can be discovered in “the confusion of fact and argu- 
ment” constituting that gentleman’s letter. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, your constant reader, R. WALTER. 

[It is hardly necessary to say, that at the time when we inserted the letter 
from Glasgow by Mr. W. Mutt, the misrepresentations above alluded to had 
not attracted our attention. Mr. Sampson has addressed to us a temperate 
and well-reasoned letter in reply ; but as the erroneous statements of Mr. MILL 
have been pointed out already by two lookers-on, he will perceive that it is un- 
necessary that he should enter into any self-vindication.—Ep. ] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Tuere is one reform which Sir Rosert Pret has‘it in his power to 
effect, which the late Administration could have effected weak as 
they were in Parliament, the benetits of which would be felt in 
every department of Government, and any attempt to cavil at which 
would at once stamp the critic with the character of a factious per- 
son—Administrative Reform. 

There is an utter want of organization in the Administrative 
Council of Great Britain, which renders Ministerial responsibility 
an empty name. That, perhaps, it would be unreasonable to expect 
Ministers to complain of: but the same want of organization im- 
pedes and enfeebles the action of Government; and surely every 
statesman worthy of the name must desire to sce obstacles in the 
way of executing his intentions removed. 

The members of the Cabinet Council are now understood to 
constitute the body cf responsible Ministers. They are, however, 
less a Government than an assemblage of functionaries independent 
of each other. Strictly speaking, there is in England no Prime 
Minister—no individual who is responsible directly for the general 
policy of Government, indirectly for the misconduct of Ministers 
placed at the head of departments, inasmuch as he by appoint- 
ing them guaranteed their fitness. Of course there is always 
some one individual employed by the Sovereign to construct a 
Cabinet: he selects for his colleagues the best men he can 
get who will work according to his views; and he determines 
the gencral policy of the Government. But all this is a matter 
of secret underhand arrangement, regarding which it is under- 
stood that the public is to be kept as much as possible in the 
dark. 
Ministers meet at the Board on a footing of perfect equality; the 
practice of government is, that each Minister is uncontrolled in his 
own department. One of the charges most eagerly pressed against 
Sir Rosert WaAxrors was, that he had presumed to act as Prime 
Minister; an office, it was alleged, unknown to the British consti- 
tution. Pitt, during his triumphant administration at the close 
of the reign of Grorer the Second, while enacting the dictator in 
the secret councils of Ministers, affected in Parliament to be a mere 
subordinate agent of his colleagues. Lord Norru always repudi- 
ated the character of Prime Minister. 

The manner in which this want of organization contributes to 
destroy the responsibility of Ministers, theoretically recognized by 
the constitution of Great Britain, may easily be detected. Are 
complaints made that Government is remiss in enforcing the law, or 
has exceeded its limited authority? that a war is ill conducted ? or 
that foreign affairs are mismanaged or neglected? It is denied as 
long as possible that the complaints have any foundation; and 
when this ground can be no longer maintained, it is admitted that 
something is wrong; but then, it is the fault of so or so—the Ilome 
or Foreign Secretary, or Secretary at War, as may be; that the 
other Ministers must allow him to have his own way ; that it would 
be desirable to have him removed, but this would render nevessary 
a general resignation, whereby the country would lose the services 
of the excellent men who fill the other departments of state. 
These excuses pass current with the adherents of government, 
because they are accustomed to look merely to the manner in which 
the duties of departments are discharged, instead of taking a com- 
prehensive view of the spirit which animates, directs, and charac- 
terizes the whole Government, of which those departments are only 
subordinate members. And the want of an organized administra- 
tion is at once the cause of this microscopical criticism and is in 
turn perpetuated by it. 

The Minister who is honestly ambitious of distinguishing his 
administration by rendering it productive of benefit to the country, 





feels himself constantly obstructed by this anomalous condition of 


the Cabinet. The less zealous members of the Cabinet make the 
practical independence of departments the means of neutralizing 
his activity, and the recognition of this independence a plea for 
mitigating his displeasure: they tell him no blame can attach to 
him from the insufficient discharge of duties for which he is not 
held responsible. 
to discharge the duties of office with the least possible inconveni- 
ence to themselves make common cause; and the Premier finds 
that the equality of Ministers in the Cabinet, which so materially 
diminishes the danger of responsibility, entirely neutralizes his 
power of action. 

So long as the King of England governed as well as reigned, this 
equality of the Ministers constituting his Council, if not useful, 
was at least harmless. Now, however, that the safer maxim has 
been adopted ,‘* Le Roi regne, mais ne gouverne pas,” some osten- 
sible occupant of the place demitted by Royalty is indispensable, 
both with a view to prevent the evasion of responsibility by a num- 
ber shifting it from shoulder to shoulder till it falls to the ground, 
and with a view to arm some central controlling authority with the 
right to oblige the heads of departments to act in his sense. 

The organization of the Executive Government is, if possible, still 
more defective in the internal arrangements of departments than 
in the subordination of those departments to a general ministerial 
authority. The office of Chancellor was originally a ministerial 
office: the judicial authority annexed to it was an accident arising 
from the imperfect distinction between the functions of government 
in the earlier and ruder periods of our constitution. Down to 
the time of Cuaruzs the Second, it was not deemed necessary 


The fiction of constitutional law is, that all the Cabinet | 
The plethora might be relieved by creating a Minister of Justice, 


All members of the Cabinet who are inclined | 
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that the Chancellor should be a lawyer: a layman (as, for 
example, Lord Suarressury) was deemed competent to dis- 
charge all its judicial functions with the advice of a lawyer. Now, 
however, the judicial character of the office has almost en- 
tirely eclipsed the ministerial. The ministerial character of the 
Lord Chancellor consists in great part in the formal discharge 
of business which is in reality transacted in other offices. 
The Keeper of the Great Seal, and still more of the Privy Seal, 
are functionaries without departments. The President of the 
Council is in like manner a functionary without a department—a 
nominal office, kept up in order to assist the real Premier to escape 
responsibility under the appearance of an equality among the Ca- 
binet Ministers. Whilst on the one hand there are Ministers with- 
out departments, there are on the other hand departments without 
Ministers. The Secretary of State, originally a mere Clerk to the 
Council—or, in the politer language of CLarEnpon, “ being only to 
make despatches upon the conclusion of Councils, not to govern or 
preside in those Councils ”—became in process of time a Minister ; 
and at first the same individual discharged the duties both of Home 
and Foreign Secretary. As late as the reign of GeorGe the Second, 
when the increase of business had rendered two Secretaries neces- 
sary, they were designated Secretaries for the Southern and North- 
ern provinces, from the transactions with the Northern States, along 
with a portion of the domestic business, being allotted to the 
latter, the transactions with the Southern States and the remainder 
of the domestic business to the former. When the addition of a 
Secretary for the Colonies was found to be necessary, the more 
rational arrangement of giving the Home affairs exclusively to one 
of the already existing Secretaries, and the Foreign to the other, 
naturally suggested itself. That the business of the Home 
Office is more than sufficient for one Minister, we are entitled 
to infer from the New Poor-law, which has placed under a sepa- 
rate board what certainly is a branch of domestic administration. 





to transact business which is and can only be partially attended to 
by a Ilome Secretary. ‘The despatch of business is not so prompt 
in the Colonial Office as to render it advisable to place the whole of 
our colonies and dependencies under the Colonial Secretary ; at the 
same time that the anomalous position of the President of the 
Board of Control in relation to the India House is such as 
either to neutralize the power of Government in our Oriental 
possessions, or to relieve it of the necessary responsibility — 
perhaps both. The Committee of the Privy Council, called 
the Board of Trade, with its President, might be advantage 
ously superseded by a Minister of Commerce, on whom should 
devolve the appointment of Consuls and the responsibility for the 
conduct of that class of employés. The Committee of the Privy 
Council for promoting Education is not so much a provision for the 
discharge of that duty, as a confession that it ought to be discharged. 
The anomalous constitution and authority of the Trinity House is 
only one of many instances in which the functions of the Executive 
Government have been unwiscly devolved upon private corporations. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have really the management of their 
department confided to them; but what is the Secretary at War ? 

These hints do not pretend to convey a complete picture of the 
imperfect organization of the Executive Government of this 
country: that could only be done by a history of the various 
accidents under the influence of which the Government has grown 
into what it is. But enough has been said to indicate, that any 
Minister, desirous of leaving behind him an honourable name, has a 
noble field open to him in perfecting the administrative arrange 
ments of his country. The task is one which will elicit little 
applause while in execution. It is a mastering of dry and musty 
details, as a basis for erecting an equally dry edifice of technical 
distribution of offices, and regulations for discharging them. But 
whoever has the requisite comprehensiveness of view and know- 
ledge of detail, combined with sufficient patient industry, will 
achieve a task the benefits of which will be felt by all. He wiil 
impress upon the minds of that intelligent portion of the commu- 
nity which really thinks what the many only repeat, a conviction 
of his talent for governing, which will render his hold on public 
opinion almost unassailable. And the reforms it will be incum- 
bent on him to propose, if little calculated to awaken enthusiasm, 
are, on the other hand, such as to deter open opposition. Their 
value must be confessed alike by the advocates of Monarchy and 
Democracy; and the high-minded Minister who would frankly 
submit them, with his reasons, to the tribunal of public opinion, 
might easily bear down the small intrigues and vexatious inert 
system of obstructions which he would unquestionably have to 
encounter on the part of all who have grown gray in the routine of 
office. 





THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 

Tue slaves on board the American brig Creole, bound from Rich- 
mond to New Orleans, mutinied, killed one of the Whites, at least 
one of the free persons on board, and ran the brig into an English 
harbour. ‘The question arises, whether the English Government 
is bound, upon the demand of the United States Government, to 
give up the slaves. 

The killing of one of the persons on board renders the question 
a little more complicated. It will be more easy to arrive at a 
correct solution by inquiring—first, what would have been incum- 
bent upon the British authorities had nobody been killed ; second, 
in how far the position of the parties is altered by the circumstance 
of a homicide having been committed. 

The status of slavery is not recognized by the laws of Great 
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Britain: no slave can exist on British territory, or under the royal 
standard of Great Britain. This is not an empty phrase; it is a 
principle of law, established by a solemn judicial decision, and 
known to the whole world. Ifa slave-owner voluntarily brings his 
slave into the British dominions, at his own peril he does it. If a 
slave escape into the British dominions, so much the better for him. 
Canada contains many slaves who have made their escape from 
the territory of the Union, and whom the American Government 
never dreams of reclaiming. If accident (as, for example, a storm) 
drives an American vessel with slaves on board into a British port, 
the slaves are entitled to the benefit of the accident. 

If, therefore, nobody had been killed in the scuffle, the American 





Government would have had no pretext for reclaiming the slaves | 
who have carried the brig Creole into a British port: in how far is | 


the case of the slaves altered by the charge of committing murder, 
and carrying off a vessel which did not belong to them ? 

With regard to the property in the vessel, the owners have a 
right to claim it wherever they find it. If the Negroes do not 
assert any right of property in it, (as most probably they do not, 
satisfied with the use they have had of it in making their escape,) 
the owners will be allowed to take it. If the Negrocs assert a right 
of property in the vessel, it is for the courts of law having juris- 
diction in the harbour where the vessel is, and where the contend- 
ing claims are urged, to decide to whom it belongs. The terri- 
torial locality of the property under litigation, and the choice of 
the defenders, give the right of jurisdiction to these courts. [Actor 
sequitur forum rei—the prosecutor must bring his action in the 
court of the defendant. } 

With regard to the alleged crime, there arise two questions,— 
first, the question of jurisdiction ; second, the question whether the 
crime has been committed? The first question must be first 
decided. Its solution depends upon two circumstances,—first, 
whether the act alleged to have been committed constitutes a crime 
in the eye of British law; second, whether the act was committed 
within the American territory? The act may be called by the 
Americans murder and robbery, or it may be called piracy. If 
they call it piracy, the British courts have jurisdiction in that case, 
and ought to insist upon trying the accused Negroes themselves: 
if they call it murder and robbery, they must, before they can 
establish their right to have the accused given up for trial in 
American courts, prove that the acts were committed within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. That jurisdiction exists only 
within the American waters—that is, as defined by most jurists, 
within cannon-range of the shore. If the vessel, at the time the 
scuffle took place, was at a greater distance from the American 
shore, the act was either piracy or it was a venial act of which the 
law can take no cognizance. 

It follows, that only in the case of the Americans charging the 
Negroes with the commission of murder and robbery, and proving 
that the acts were committed within the American waters, can they 
under any circumstances urge a claim to have the active participa- 
tors in the alleged crimes delivered up tothem. Even in that case, 
there still remain doubts whether such a claim be valid. The mu- 
tual giving up of criminals by any two nations is a matter of 
concession : it can only be demanded under an explicit convention. 
Doubts exist as to whether the convention on this head concluded 
between Great Britain and America in 1795 has not been allowed 
to expire. The decisions even of the American courts are at vari- 
ance with each other on this question. And even if the British 
court should decide that the parties accused of active participation 
in the alleged acts of murder and robbery ought to be delivered up 
to be tried in American courts, the rest ought to be allowed to go 
free. No blame can attach to a slave for availing himself of a 
state of affairs not brought about by any criwinal act of his, to 
escape to freedom. 

In the event of the British court asserting its own exclusive right 
to try the parties accused, much will depend upon the circum- 
stances. If the person said to have been killed shall turn out to have 
been murdered from malice or some such motive, and the vessel 
subsequently seized by the guilty parties to enable them to escape 
from justice, they will of course be found guilty—as pirates. If, on 
the other hand, it shall turn out that the Negroes began by taking 
possession of the vessel with a view to escape toa British port, and 
that the person was incidentally killed during the scuffle that en- 
sued, we cannot imagine that a British court will attribute to the 
act any more aggravated character than that of manslaughter. 
The state of slavery is an exceptional state: the Americans have a 
right to maintain it within their own territory as long as they 
please—we do not admire their taste, but grant their right to in- 
dulge in it. But slavery exists only within their territory, and the 
territory of any other nation that upholds this questionable prac- 
tice. On the soil of Great Britain, on the free ocean, there are 110 
slaves. The Negroes were engaged in no unlawful act when at- 
tempting to prevent their being carried back again into a land of 
slavery, and any person offering to obstruct them did so at his 
peril. 

There has been some vapouring about the case of the Creole in 
Congress. It is an event calculated to add to exasperation already 
more than sufficiently excited; but the course which justice and 
the honour of Great Britain alike demand is plain. It is not very 
probable that, when the American orators have talked out their 
first fever-fit of anger, they who so recently carried to its utmost 
extent the assertion of the jurisdiction of one of their courts, in the 
case of M‘Leop, will quarrel with Great Britain for imitating their 
example in a much less doubtful case. But if they do insist upon 
fastening a quarrel upon this country, there is no help for it; we 








must fight it out as we best may—nor are we (friends of peace 
though we be) very seriously alarmed for the consequences. 





LANDLORDS AND FARMERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sussex, ]]th January 1842, 

Sir—Although I suppose I am of different politics from you, being a 
thorough Conservative, yet I am a weekly purchaser and attentive reader of 
your paper, because I consider it to be free from the violence and extreme one- 
sidedness which characterize the tone of all the other papers of talent. and 
general estimation. I was therefore rather disappointed to find in your paper 
of the 8th instant, page 37, a paragraph which seems intended by a side-wind 
to convey a censure on the landlords of England, of which I declare I think 
they are undeserving : for it seems to imply, though not directly to state, that 
landlords have improperly forced up their rents in latter years, while farmers of 
the land have been cultivating to such a loss as to oblige them to make inroads 
on their capital. 

Farmers are proverbial grumblers; but I think every farmer who under- 
stands his business must allow, that for eight or ten years past farming has 
been a good business ; and hence the competition for farms. 

A farmer’s mode of calculating his advantages differs certainly from any 
other mode; for, when a farmer has sent his daughters to first-rate boarding- 
schools and his sons to public schools, nay, kept hunters for himself and two 
or three at least of his sons, and has kept a liberal table for his friends, he is 
disse‘istied that he cannot also buy Consols to leave behind him. 

‘Lhe condition of farmers, like that of others, may have altered for the worse 
since the war prices, when a farm was a Golconda. But what class of men 
who employ the same capital have lived so well in every respect, with so little 
anxiety, as farmers? The capital of the trader may, with all his foresight, be at 
once consumed by the imprudence of another: but the farmer’s anxiety is for 
the weather chiefly ; which, he must admit, treats prudent and imprudent pretty 
much alike. What may be in store for the farmer in times to come under 
your proposed new Corn-laws, I cannot judge, and I do not think it is a 
question on which a mere grower of corn can form an opinion, (for I regard it 
as a commercial question, though its operation will so greatly affect the corn- 
grower); but [am sure that with regard to the past, the farmers have less 
right to complain of the times than any other of her Majesty’s subjects. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, AGRICOLA. 

Agricota possibly is a landlord himself; and has been at times 
so much annoyed by the difficulty of extracting rents from tenants, 
as to protest, with Cowrsrr’s Vicar, it would give him less pain to 
take ten times the sum, “ without the knaves who pay it.” Of course, 
landlords and farmers will never quite agree as to the exact pro- 
portion of the land which is exactly due to each. The fair rule is 
for each to take what he can get. If the farmers can get all the 
good things enumerated by AGricota, so much the better for 
them; but we suspect his observations have (at least of late years) 
been confined to the country of Utopia. It was not, however, our 
intention to join in the cry against landlords as selfish and exacting. 
Like other men, they take what they can get; but, man for man, 
we believe them to be quite as benevolent as any other class of 
society: perhaps more so; men living upon an income not earned 
by industry—living mainly for enjoyment—are, upon Epicurean 
principles, more disposed to live and let live, than men earnestly 
bent on acquiring. The fault of landlords, as of all men, is to think 
too exclusively of what is nearest, aud hence they hold distress 
which they do not sce as not existing. Moreover, easy good-na- 
tured men, who let money slip through their fingers, are apt to get 
into difficulties, and to grasp at money, under such circunistances, 
with a relentlessness of which while in affluence they could not 
have believed any person capable. We do not accuse landlords as 
a body of wilful oppression ; but since the subject has been forced 
upon us, we wish they would more frequently scrutinize impartially 
their actions and the consequences, which are often unintention- 
ally oppressive. The manufacturers paint the landlords in blacker 
colours than they deserve, because they judge of them by the conse- 
quences of their actions: the landlords are indignant, because they are 
conscious that they are not moved by the motives imputed to them. 
On the other hand, the landlords, shocked by some features of the 
Factory system, regard the manufacturers as callous to human suf- 
fering: the manufacturers, conscious of many benevolent actions 
and feelings, are indignant at the imputation. Both would do well 
to rail a little less at their ncighbours, and be more guarded in 
their own conduct ; for men must be held responsible for the suf- 
fering they inflict by thoughtlessness. 

Willing to alleviate the pain which we have innocently occasioned 
to AGRicoLa, we may add, that so far from wishing to “ censure” 
the landlords of England with unkind severity, we are much dis- 
posed to like them. Burns sceims to have hit their character 
pretty nearly— 

“ Thae frank-hearted, rambling billies, 
Fient hate o’ them ’s ill-hearted fallows: 
Except for breakin’ o’ their timmer, 
Or speakin’ lightly o° their limmer, 
Or shootin’ o’ a hare or muircock, 
The de’il a bit they ’re ill to puir folk.” 
To this catalogue of offences against the “gentry” which are not 
to be forgiven, must now, we suppose, be added—questioning the 
policy of the Corn-law. 
THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 19th January 1842. 

Str—Your expositions of this question have been perfectly satisfactory to me 
except on one point, which I think you have overlooked; or perhaps you con- 
sidered it undeserving of notice. It is mooted by Lord PALMERSTON, in that 
note addressed to Mr. Stevenson, the tone of which you justly condemned, in 
the following words. “ Though by common parlance the word ‘flag’ is used 
to express the test of nationality—and though, according to that acceptation 
of the word, her Majesty’s Government admit that British cruisers are not en- 
titled in time of peace to search merchant-vessels sailing under the American 
flag—yet her Majesty’s Government do not mean thereby to say that a mer- 
chantman can exempt herself from search by merely hoisting a piece of bunt 
with the United States emblems and colours upon it: that which her Majesty's 
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Government mean is, that the rights of the United States flag exempt a vessel 
from search when that vessel is provided with papers entitling her to wear that 
flag, and proving her to be United States property.” 

I must confess that the substance of this passage appears to me ‘to possess 
considerable force ; although I am far from thinking that nothing can be urged 
on the other side. That bond fide American vessels, even though engaged in 
the slave-trade, should not be interfered with, without the consent first obtained 
of the American nation, seems reasonable enough; but that ships of any and 
every nation should be allowed to shelter themselves under the American flag, 
seems preposterous and offensive to common sense—a surrender of substance to 
shadow—of reality to emblematic conventionality. 


ventions entered into by this country with other powers for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, and endeavoured at so great an expense to be carried into effect, are 
no better than waste paper ; since nothing can be easier than for ships of every 
nation employed in this traffic to provide themselves with the striped egis, 
and thus, in defiance of their own governments as well as of British cruisers, 
pursue their business uninterruptedly. Nor is this a point which concerns the 
slave-trade only: if it did it would be comparatively unimportant, it being 
pretty clear that our attempts to stop that trade have resulted in aggravating 
the miseries of those in whose behalf they are made. Nevertheless, it is the 
duty of our statesmen to take care that they do not stultify themselves and 
render the nation ridiculous by conceding a point which would utterly nuilify all 
their costly diplomacy. But what would be a protection to slavers, would also 
be a protection to pirates—if not to known pirates, at least to merely suspected 


For if the mere hoisting of | 
that flag is to protect any vessel from being interrupted, it is evident that the con- | 





ones: for as soon as it should be established as a principle of international law | 





that to stop and search a vessel of whatever nation under 
infringement of American independence, no commander would venture to 
incur the responsibility of so doing, cven in cases where there might be reason- 
able grounds for believing the unknown ship to be piratical; the risk incurred 
by acting upon suspicion, which might turn out to be ill-founded, being too great 
not to deter a prudent officer from interfering except in cases where the suspi- 
cion amounted to certainty; and thus the chances of impunity to the most 
atrocious class of offenders would be greatly increased. And all this is to be 
tolerated in order that due honour may be paid to “a piece of bunting,” even 
though that bunting be counterfeit ! 

So much for Lord PatmMerston’s side of the question. The arguments on 
the other side I need not recapitulate, as they have been so clearly stated in 
the Spectator ; and Lam fully sensible of their weight. 

It appears, then, that this really is, to use your own words, “a knotty point ” ; 
one respecting which “much may be said on doth sides”; one consequently 
which we cannot expect to have settled without mutual concessions, or even 
in this way without considerable difficulty. It is, indeed, to be sincerely 






hoped that the American Government may consent to a convention such as | 


you have indicated. Should this be refused, how could the evil I have endea- 
voured to point out be remedied? or would it be necessary to submit to it as 
incurable? International law, as well as municipal law, must surely be in- 
tended for the benclit of the majority; and I can hardly suppose that a single 
nation would be suffered to pursue a course of policy which would defeat plans 
considered by the rest of the civilized world essential to their interests. Na- 
tional independence as well as individual liberty are subordinate to the great 
end of all institutions, and must be curtailed whenever they interfere with 
that end—the promotion of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

Trusting to your kindness to have my doubts and questions resolved, and 
taking the opportunity to acknowledge my obligations to the Spectutor for 
political instruction during several years, 

I remain yours respectfully, A Constant READER. 

[It is much to be desired that a guarded right of visitation, with a view to 
ascertain, in suspicious cases, a vessel's title to display the flag she carries, should 
be mutually conceded by all nations. But it is dangerous to allow any nation 
to arrogate that right to itself before it is couceded.—Eb. 











POST-OFFICE IMPROVEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sir—In reference to the inquiry into the want of the Post-office accommo- 
dation suggested by a correspondent in last week’s Spectator, I may inform 


you, that, as a Registrar of Births and Deaths, 1 received some printed ques- 


tions on this subject in July last: they were sent from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Office. I send you a copy of these questions. They may 
perhaps be useful to some of your country readers as to the mode of apply 
for further Post-office accommodation. We wer 
semi- official announcement made by the JWorning Chronicle at the time, which 
you printed in the Spectator, that a Post-office was forthwith to be established 
in every Registrar’s district having a population of five hundred inhabitants ; 
but we have heard nothing more of the matter. 

Tam, Sir, your obcdieut servant, 

A REGISTRAR OF 

1. What is the name of the chief town or village included cither wholly or 
partially in your district ? 

2. Does such chief town or village contain a Post-oftice of any description ? 
(If so, answer “yes,” even though the Post-oilice may not be within your 
district. ) 

8. If the answer to No. 2 be “yes,” then say whether such Post-office is 
without the limits of your district 2? If without, how far from the nearest part 
of your district ? 

4. If the answer to No. 2 be “no,” then say what is the name of the place at 
which the nearest Post-oflice of any description is situated? and the distance 
of such Post-oflice from the chief town or village of your district ? 

5. Are letters delivered (cither by the Post-oftice or other parties) in the 
chief town or village of your district ? 

6. If not delivered, how do the inhabitants obtain their letters? 

. Ifdelivered, by whom are the messengers paid ? 
. Is any charge made for delivery ? If so, what ? 
. Are you of opinion that the extra charge (if any) could be reduced by a 
different arrangement on the part of the inh ? (It may be necessary to 
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yitants? 
state that it is at all times open to the inhabitants ofa district where no post 
is established, to appoint their own messenger for carrying their letters to and 
from the nearest post-town, and to pay him at such a rate as they may think 
proper; or they may arrange the matter with the Postmaster in such a man- 
ner as may be mutual!y agreed upon.) 

10. What is the population, as nearly as you can tell, of the chief town or 
village of your district? (If only part of such town or village be within your 
district, state the population of such part only.) 

11. Are there any other towns or villages in your district with not less than 
five hundred inhabitants each, which have no Post-office of any description ? 
If so, please to enumerate them, and state the number of inhabitants as nearly 
as you can in each? 

12. What is the population, as nearly as you can tell, of the whole of your 
district ? 

13. Its extreme length and breadth, in miles ? 

14. Its extent, if known, in acres ? 

15. In what county or counties is it situated ? 

16. What postage-charges have you incurred in this correspondence ? 
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Crassicat LITERATURE, 

Bibliotheca Scriptorum Grecorum. Vol. XI. Fragmenta Historicorum Grescorum, 
Hecataei, &c. Auxeruat, uotis et Prolegomenis illustrarunt, indice plenissimo in- 
struxerunt Car. et Theod. Mulleri. Accedunt Marmora Parium et Rosettanum, 
hoc cum Letronii, illud cum C. Mulleri commentariis. Parisiis, editore Ambrosio 
Firmin Didot.....-ccccsccccccecsesccccesersevcccess.Didot, Paris and London. 

Fiction, 

Anne Boleyn; an Historical Romance. By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Author of ‘* Con- 

stance,’’ ‘‘ The Life and Times of Henry the Eighth,’’ &e. &c. In three volumes. 
Reuicious Pority, Colburn, 

Congregationalism ; or the Polity of Independeut Churches, viewed in relation to 

the State and Tendencies of Modern Society......+.+.+..++ Juckson and /Valford. 





DIDOT’S GREEK DICTIONARY. 

Tus is the eleventh volume of what when completed will be the 
most valuable work of its kind that has issued in modern times 
even from the press of its enterprising publisher. M. Dinor pro- 
poses to give to the world, in sixty not unwieldy volumes, distin- 
guished by typographical beauty, and at a price varying from 16s. 
to 1l. 4s. per volume, a complete collection of the classical Greek 
writers. Each volume may be had separately, and the complete 
collection will contain what in other editions would make four 
hundred volumes and sell at four times the price. 

The cheapness and typographical beauty constitute, however, a 
very subordinate part of the merit of this edition. M. Dipor, 
wishing, apparently, to rest his fame upon this publication, has en- 
gaged the assistance of many of the most eminent Hellenists of 
France and Germany. The most correct editions have been se- 
lected as the groundwork of the text ; and those have in many in- 
stances been collated with manuscripts in the Royal Library of 
Paris, and in the libraries of the Vatican and Florence. The nu- 
merous fragments of the Greek classics, which have been recovered 
of late years by the enthusiastic industry of Anaero Mai and 
others, are inserted in this edition; which is distinguished in con- 
sequence by important additions, as well as by emendations in the 
text. A Latin translation in parallel columns accompanies the 
text of each author; and though we rather incline to question the 


| dictum of the publisher that this language is better qualified than 








any other to follow the turn of almost every phrase and render the 
Greek verbatim, there is no doubt that the fixity of its character 
as a dead language, and the universality of its use throughout 
Europe, render it preferable for this purpose to any modern lan- 
guage. The translations appear to great advantage when collated 
with those appended to earlier editions; and for extent and accu- 
racy, the indexes have never been surpassed, and rarely equalled 
by any that have preceded them. 

This praise is justly due—it is no exaggeration: a regard to 
truth, however, obliges us to hint a wish that in future more attention 
might be paid to the Uiteral accuracy of the text than appears to 
have been done in some parts of the volume now before us. In 
general it is most respectably executed in this as in every other re- 
spect, but one or two pages look as if the “reader” had got drowsy. 

Some idea of the importance of this publication may be formed 
from a brief enumeration of its contents. Ten volumes of the 
poets embrace the great epic, the tragic and comic dramatists; 
the mythological, didactic, lyric, and other poets; and the flowers 
of the anthology. Fifty volumes of prose writers contain all the 
works of the Greek historians, biographers, geographers, orators, 
philosophers, (including moralists,) naturalists, rhetoricians, phy- 
sicians, writers of fables, romances, and letters, which have come 
down to us. These sixty volumes are the history of Greece. 
The works generally so called are essays upon the history of 
Greece—statements of the views of the history of Greece taken by 
their authors; but this body of prose and poetry is the history of 
Greece told by the Greeks themselves, with more of frankness than 
they were aware of. Their narratives may be coloured and partial ; 
but the prejudices of this age differ so much from the prejudices of 
theirs, that the very lies of their vanity, by painting them as they 


wished to be thought, give us a deeper insight into their feelings 


than even their actions could do. And if their stories be apocry- 
phal, the struggles of ambition revealed by the strifes of their 
orators and statesmen, the glimpses of domestic habits afforded by 
allusions of their poets, and incidental illustrations or discussions 
of their moralists, bring back the men and society of Greece as 
they lived and breathed. Ie who would know the Greeks as they 
were must read himself into the knowledge in their own writings. 
And this task has been rendered materially easier by the labours 
of commentators on the arts and antiquities of Greece. 

Such studies are something more than mere gratification of 
taste. When we attempt to analyze our opinions, we are struck at 
every step by the large amount of them which have been, and 
must continue to be taken upon trust—the formidable proportion 
which consists of formulas of words which we have only partially 
succeeded in understanding, or translating into ideas. ‘This is the 
case with the illiterate as with the learned. If the most ignorant 
man among us could be brought to perform this analytical process, 
he would find that a large proportion of what he has been accus- 
tomed to think his thoughts, are mere parrot-like repetitions of 
what he has been accustomed to hear said by those around him. 
Study, literary pursuits, add to a man’s real knowledge; but they 
mutually add in a still greater ratio to the number of imperfectly- 
apprehended propositions with which his mind is stored. Lan- 
guage, like some other of man’s creations, is in one sense greater 
than the being who creates it. The inanimate domes of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul's impress us with a mightier sense of power and beauty 
than the majority of living men; and they thus impressed even 
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the minds which projected them. The colossal organization of the 
British empire, though produced by the codperation of human 
minds, takes prisoner, and hurries along with it in its onward 
course, myriads of minds as powerful as those who wove the 
net in which they are enmeshed. And so with language: its 
subtile and flexible adaptations—its colossal generalizations—its 
capability of suggesting passionate emotion—enthral the very minds 
strengthened by obtaining it as an auxiliary instrument. There 
is a demoniac power in the creations of human intellect; they 
are, as it were, informed with a portion of the life which gave them 
birth, and assert an equality of power. One of the most important 
tasks of the thinker is to ascertain as far as he can the nature and 
extent of this influence exercised over him by language. And to do 
this with success, he must accustom himself to trace back its logical 
formulas to their origin. In this sense, (and in others also,) the 
chain of intellectual history is unbroken. As sure as the words 
which our mothers addressed to us when apprehension was first 
awakening within us had their share in giving form and direction to 
our individual thoughts, so sure has the language of every nation 
which has had political, commercial, or literary intercourse with us 
or with our ancestors, had its share in giving character to the lan- 
guage now spoken in our land. The language of the age of Suak- 
SPERE determined to a certain extent the character of the language 
we speak and think in; the Roman authors directly influenced its 
structure ; and the Greek authors influenced it both immediately 
and mediately through the Romans* To know man as he is, we 
must know man as he has been: the ¢hinkers of Greece and Rome 
are our ancestors in a truer and nearer sense than the half-dumb 
votaries of the Druids, of whom we know little more than the name. 

Two circumstances have contributed to lead many of those who 
profess to take utility as their standard to undervalue the study of 
the dead languages. They have in the first place confounded the 
exclusion of other studies with the cultivation of this one. They 
have in the second place been repelled by the paltry pride in 
an acquaintance with the mere technicals of these languages dis- 
played by the majority of those who studied them, and with the 
disproportionate length of time supposed to be necessary to acquire 
them. ‘There is a rich kernel in these languages, although pedants 
content themselves with mumbling the dry husk. In them lies the 
key to the identity of the character of all European languages. The 
radical words, the vocal inflections of many European languages, 
are entirely dissimilar ; but the logical structure of all of them is 
so exactly identical as to admit (except in the case of the cant 
phrases of daily small-talk) a literal translation from any one of 
them into any other being perfectly intelligible. And the civiliza- 


tion, the moral theory and practice of all of them, vary only by | 


slight shades of difference. ‘The language and thoughts of all are 


cast in one mould—the Greco-Latin; and whoever is tolerably | 


conversant with these languages and their principal writers, has a 


key to the thoughts and words of all Europe. As to the time spent | 


in acquiring them, the Germans, by adopting the same rational 
mode of tuition which prevails in respect to modern languages, 
have greatly shortened it; and yet Germany can boast at present 
of an array of classical scholars, whom our Oxonians think them- 
selves distinguished by translating. 

It is to be wished that classical scholarship, instead of being 
banished from popular education, were made to occupy its proper 
place. There is no necessity for making it compulsory. Let its 
importance not only to the professional theologian, physician, and 
lawyer, but to every one who would study history aright, be made 
apparent, and it may be safely left to the option of pupils or those 
who direct their studies. A more rational process of instruction 
might render it possible to teach it without engrossing one hour 
which it may be desirable to devote to other studies. The best 
teacher can do little more than enable his pupil to master the ele- 
ments—perhaps inoculate him with a taste for the study. The rest 
must be his own work. But by the means of collections like 
that now before us, and the multiplication of school and district 
libraries, the means of rendering his knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages available for the general cultivation of his mind, may be 
easily placed within reach of every one. 

The volume which has given rise to this train of thought pos- 
sesses a peculiar value for all who wish to know the Greeks as they 
really were. It is a collection of the surviving fragments of those 
historians whose works have been lost, collected from every author 
who is known to have quoted them, and arranged, as nearly as what 
is known of the form and structure of their works permits, in the 
order they may be presumed to have stood in originally. A col- 
lection of this kind is the best method of analyzing the amount 
and nature of the evidence we possess relative to the transactions 
of Greece, and more especially of early Greece. We see at one 
view upon what authority certain statements rest, and in what form 
they have been conveyed. We are enabled to discriminate between 
what is stated as a fact, and what is merely repeated as legendary 
lore. We are enabled to estimate the amount of the probability 
that the narrator was well or ill-informed. It is an anatomical 
preparation of Greek history, indispensable to a thorough know- 
ledge of its form and constitution. It is the outline of the history 
of that versatile and ingenious people, who, whether struggling 
for independence in their native seats, or for dominion in Asia and 
Africa—whether freemen, masters, or slaves, have amid all varieties 
of circumstance been true to their character—ever marked by a 
high degree of intellectual gracefulness. This outline must be 
filled up from the narratives of professed historians, the works of 
their poets and orators, and the remains of ancient art. Two very 
valuable contributions of the latter class are bound up with the 














present volume—the fac-similes of the marble of Paros and the 
Rosetta stone, with a commentary on the former by Murer and 
on the latter by Letrronne. The last-mentioned ‘s an ingenious 
and valuable contribution to the history of the Ptolemies—we 
might almost say of the Alexandrian school—the channel to which 
we are mainly indebted for what we possess of Grecian literature— 
the connecting link between Heathen and Christian Greek. 

The mention of the Alexandrian school suggests what seems to 
us an omission to be regretted in the Greek Library of M. Dinor. 
It does not appear that he proposes to give any of the Greek 
Mathematicians: a reprint of them would, however, not only render 
his Library more complete, it would be an inestimable service con- 
ferred upon the scientific world. If he hesitate to do this on the 
plea of there being no public sufficiently large to afford the most 
distant prospect of remuneration, at least he might add the Geo- 
graphy of Protemy to his list. Srraso, Pausanras, and the 
minor geographers, though a valuable gift, will be incomplete with-« 
cut it. Besides, an improved edition of that work is a desidera- 
tum. The Abbé pu IJavma has done justice to Protemy’s Astro- 
nomical works; but, so far as we can learn, the Abbé’s projected 
edition of the Geography has not yet appeared. 

We were about to close, when accidentally turning over the 
leaves of the volume, a passage among the fragments of XantTuus 
caught our eye; which, however little bearing it have upon the 
preceding remarks, we cannot refrain from quoting, it is so glaringly 
and outrageously grotesque. It will startle such readers as have 
formed their notion of Greek legends exclusively on the statuesque 
beauties of the orators and dramatists. “ Xanthus,” says that 
good gossip AruEnzus, “relates how Kambles, King of the Ly- 
dians, was a terrible eater and drinker, and belly-slave. He records 
that this King one night cut up and devoured his own wife; and 
that next morning, finding the hand of his wife still sticking in his 
mouth, he killed himself, the report of his voracity having gone 
abroad.” What a boa-constrictor of a fellow he must have been! 
Not one of the ogres of our nursery lore comes near him. 


ANNE BOLEYN. 
Mrs. Tromson is an agreeable writer, who is known to the world 
by some historical Memoirs and other works; and who for a ro- 
mance of the times of Henry the Eighth possesses the great requi- 
site of a familiar knowledge of her subject. Not merely is she ac- 
quainted with historical and biographical persons and events, the 
literature of the age, which must be gained from its authors, and 
the quaint ceremoniousness of its formal manners, habits, and cos- 
tumes, that must be gleaned from the chroniclers, but she has to a 
great extent formed a nice and just estimation of the character of 
the times—the most servile, corrupt, bloody, and disgraceful to 
the aristocracy, of any in English history. ‘These characteristics, 
too, are indicated with feminine grace and tact ; mingled with the 
narrative, but not a separate part of it—a complexion, not a feature. 

Anne Boleyn, however, is rather history expanded and supplied, 
than a romance; and, strange to say, its defects as a fiction arise 
from its historical truth. The lightness offensive to private pro- 
priety in a woman and to public decorum in a queen, which histo- 
rians have attributed to the unhappy Anne, have been brought out 
by Mrs. Tuomson with considerable delicacy and skill, but with 
great injury to the character of the Acroine; with whose unbecom- 
ing familiarity and coquetry the reader has little sympathy. The 
effect is also injured by the novelist introducing us to the early 
career of Anne, and painting with probability and discrimination, 
if without authority, the motives that led her to accept Henry— 
which she represents as pique and ambition; very probable, but 
very upheroic and unsympathetic. 

The subject has also the inherent defect we noted in the Jacquerie 
of Mr. Jamzs: the title makes every reader, as Scorr says, “ form 
to himself some particular idea of the sort of manner in which the 
story is to be conducted”; and it allows the writer no choice in 
the conduct of the story or of the persons, unless by engrafting 
moral improbabilities upon recorded facts. In the main, this last 
error has been avoided by Mrs. THomson, but at the expense of 
closeness and connexion in her story. An attempt is made to im- 
part a sort of romantic interest by a hopeless passion of Wyatt the 
poct for Anne; but it has no influence on the action, and leads to no 
result. A similar remark applies to Anne’s faithful attendant 


| Mildred, who entertains a hopeless passion for her cousin Wyatt ; 


but Lord Leonard Grey’s love for Mildred is the spice of romance 
in the work, as the melancholy episode of Wyatt's youthful and 
neglected wife is too delicate and true a piece of life for mere ro- 
mance. It may seem a mechanical fault, but a fault it is, for it 
strikes the reader, that the story is divided by too many intervals of 
time ; which gives it a disjointed air. Unity of time and place can 
indeed rarely be effected, even in the drama, because few actions 
admit of being so compressed, without producing a forced or unna- 
tural air: but an obvious lapse of time should have some sufficient 
purpose ; which it has not in Anne Boleyn, beyond a necessary ad- 
herence to history. 

. But if, putting aside the idea of a romance, we look at Anne 
Boleyn as a sort of imaginative commentary upon an historic theme, 
in which celebrated persons, events, and incidents are introduced, 
with a substratum of truth, but a clothing of dialogue, scenery, 
dresses, and decorations, as the managers say of their spectacle, it 
may be recommended as a readable picture of the times of the 
early Tupors. Things that have little connexion with the story 
as a story—such as the introduction of the sweating-sickness, the 
retirement and burial of Catherine—then become apt enough; 
and though objection might be made to several of the scenes as 
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unnatural in their opening, they are well sustained in their progress. 

Mrs. Tuomson remarks in her preface—* I have avoided bring- 
ing forward the coarse and cruel Henry in the scene,” partly be- 
cause she did not consider herself ‘ equal to depict the portrait of 
such a man.” But for this remark, we know not that the circum- 
stance would have been noted; for the King is introduced, though 
on examinaiion it will be found generally in description, not in 
action; and Mrs. Tuomson rather likes to bring forward his worser 
parts. Here he is in a gala at Hever, the seat of the Boleyns, 
when he goes a-wooing. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH AS A GALLANT. 

The dancing still went on: his Majesty, or, to make use of a term recently 
introduced, “ the Defender of the Faith,” jigging away as if his kingdom de- 
arr upon his accomplishing so many galliards within the hour; whilst the 

attering spectators praised, with loud whispers, the inimitable grace of their 
monarch. 

After all, the King, who is supposed to be the father of his people, would do 
well to avoid such practical participation in their amusements, as exhibitions of 
skill either in music or dancing, in his own person. Much of our respect to 
royalty, and of that comfortable feeling which we call loyalty, is founded upon 
illusion and early prejudice. Dancing, since the days of King David, never 
increased our elevated notions of any individual. It is appropriate to the 
young and light-hearted, and not to the ruler in whose hands is the fate of 
thousands. ‘There is something in it intrinsically ridiculous ; and it is one of 
those amusements which, whether performed with too much skill or too little, 
is equally apt to disabuse us of that intense and undefined respect which our 
superiors either in age, acquirements, or rank, are supposed to inspire. 

But Henry, with a solemnity of purpose which raised the recreation to a 
science, figured till day declined in the various dances then in vogue; and at 
last, just whilst the twilight allowed time for one more performance, he disap- 
peared, laid aside his mask, resumed his regal habiliments, his slashed doublet 
and embroidered hosen, his collar, and cap with diamonds surmounted with 
miniver, and the whole attire stuffed out, or, as it was then called, bombasted 
in all directions, and reéntered the gallery in all the portliness of his natural 
form, aided in its amplified proportions by fashion. ‘The company assembled 
all rose on his entrance, and now remained standing, for the King was no 
longer disguised. 

The dignity of Henry’s deportment has been much commented upon. It 
was the dignity of size. His mannersas well as his mind were gross; his con- 
versation was coarse; his jokes and oaths were profane. Dignity must depend 
upon the mind: yet there isa sort of portliness, the accompaniment of habitual 
command, which the vulgar term dignity, and which in Henry was united 
with quick though coarse repartee, infinite humour, and a shrewdness which 
showed the powerful and cultured mind shrouded beneath that covering of 
humour, bad taste, and worse passions. 

His talents and his lavish expenditure rendered the King popular, long po- 
pular ; forthe English found it difficult to believe that he could do any thing 
wrong; andthe King had never any misgivings as to the part which he per- 
formed during his awful career of injustice and spoliation. 

There is niceness of observation and neatness of remark in this 
character of 

A LADY OF THE OLDEN TIME, 

By the side of Baron de Cobham sat a middle-aged lady ; one of that order 
who, never knew the joys of a sofa nor the pernicious luxury of easy-chairs. 
Even when nodding in her sleep, after her noon repast, the Lady de Cobham 
was never seen to bend forward for more than an instant; she slept in an erect 
en and if human nature gave way in a momentary weakness, such a 
apse from bodily rectitude was instantly retrieved by an additional bracing of 
those rigid muscles which death could alone relax. 

Seated in a high-backed carved chair, narrow in its proportions, but wider 
far than the taper figure which was planted against it, Lady de Cobham held 
in one hand a fan, made of ostrich-feathers inserted into a silver handle curi- 
ously wrought and studded with gems. But this appendage, displayed under 
pretence of screening from the blaze of a wood-tire a complexion already 
withered and dried up beyond the power of sun or fire to impair it more, was 
the only piece of foppery in Lady de Cobham’s adornments. A long stiff 
corset, making the waist seem unnaturally small, covered by a bodice of old- 
maidish neatness, divided her slim figure into two compartments; otherwise 
Lady de Cobham would have represented a straight line. Her dress was of a 
dark brown serge, with a stout girdle, from which hung, not the fashionable 
appendage of a small looking-glass, but a good heavy bunch of keys, a pair of 
useful-lookiug scissors, a bodkin, and a large pincushion, which, strange to say, 
proved rather ornamental to the spare figure of Lady de Cobham, adding some- 
what to her small stock of importance. 

Her coif, but recently assumed, for Lady de Cobham had been until of late 
a spinsicr, came low upon her forehead; and underneath its dark edge a band of 
fine white linen passing across the brow, (a fashion still retained in country- 

laces even within our own recollection,) made the sallow and wrinkled face 

eneath seem more sallow. Neat sharp features, composed into a certain par- 
ticular expression, the effect of practice, into which they always resolved them- 
selves after the effort of speaking, well accorded with Lady de Cobhatn’s figure. 
Her mien was, in truth, a perfect representative of the word propriety; and, 
with hir tight sleeves and kirtle thrown over her shoulders, she had a species 
of dignity, which is always attached, in our eyes, to matronly respectability. 

A POPULAR ASSEMBLAGE, TEMP. HEN. VILL. 

Then there were the common people ; not kept back, as in these over-popu- 

lous times they must be, from witnessing the amusements of their superiors, 


but coming in groups, the better classes on double-horses with pillions, most 
| moot point in historical philosophy, which Dr. Vauauan did not 


on foot, all in the humblest habiliments prescribed by statute, distinct suffi- 
ciently from the great and favoured, and happily restrained by sumptuary laws 
from excesses in dress, the point least essential to happiness, and the cause of 
more misery in life than we choose to allow. 

There were artiticers from Shoreditch, apprentices from Ludgate, shopkeepers 
from Chepe, in doublets or frocks of gray fustian, and with beards made round 
like a scrubbing-brush; there were farmers and yeomen from Kent, with 
doublets of frieze and fustian, with trunk-hose ; there were the merchants and 
their wives, the latter in farthingales and with stockings of different colours, 
holding by the arm their husbands or brothers; who, by the politeness of the 
age as it was deemed, were distinguished from the meaner sort by vests with 
coloured sleeves, bombasted with lining, and full of jags and slashes, with galli- 
gaskins to keep their dresses out, and wearing their hair in divers fashions ; 
some with long locks and others with their hair cut about the ears, as if 
trimmed by the a:sistance of a wooden bow], surmounted by a cap and feather. 
These, mixed up with clodhoppers and clowns, in full or smock-frocks (one of 
our most ancient costumes) and kersey-breeches, countrywomen with tight 
russet gowns and hoods of the same material, mariners, and all the crafts 
which could pour from the narrow streets of the metropolis, stood without the 
ring, but at a very short distance from the centre, where rank and fashion, 
beauty and royalty, were collected. 

FANCY-SKETCH OF THE RIZZIO OF ANNF BOLEYN. 

Smeaton, with his lute in his hand, was placed in the centre of the circle, 

prepared to begin whenever commanded by the Queen. 





| 


At asignal he commenced. His voice, a tenor, was rich, sweet, and cultivated. 
Smeaton sang of love—of love romantic, hopeless, impassioned; and ever and 
anon his dark eyes were turned to the bending form of the Queen, intent upon the 
performance. He wasa man of low stature, stinted in growth by the too early 

ractising of an exciting art, and by the forced exhibition of premature talents. 

is face was, however, handsome. Soft hazel eyes, whose gaze could melt inte 
the most voluptuous expression, a clear though brown complexion, and fea- 
tures minute but regular, were set off by the assumption of a foreign mode of 
retaining the hair long and curling, shading an oval and well-proportioned 
face. Every word, every look, betrayed that Smeaton, despite his lowly for- 
tunes and his appointment as the Queen’s musician, was a rake: he did not 
affect to be virtuous, but pretended to a frank honesty the antipodes of hypo- 
crisy ; which, with the undiscerning, had an excellent effect. Hecould jest 
upon his own vices, and convert even his poverty and lowly birth into a sub- 
ject of merriment. 

It was impossible to censure too strongly a man who affected not to be better 
than he was, made merry with ill-fortune, and had an air of acknowledging 
his transgressions from virtue with such vivacity and candour that they must 
seem to be unpremeditated. So the world thought. But be assured, my 
female reader, that the avowed libertine is not the less deceptive because he has 
the effrontery to acknowledge half the measure of his sins. Be satisfied he 


' betrays to society merely such misdemeanours as are graceful, gentlemanly, 





| 





and venial. The deep absorbing selfishness, the hollowness, the flimsy con- 
sistency of what the world calls honour, which are the worst attributes of all 
such men, are kept aback; whilst the very attempt to make their vices pa- 
latable, and to invest them with the open bearing of honest virtue, shows a de- 
pravity of heart most truly to be abhorred. 





DR. VAUGHAN’S CONGREGATIONALISM. 
Tus volume is divided into two books; of which the substance of 
the first was an address delivered before the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales; the second has been added by Dr. VauGHan 
to complete his view of the general nature and existing state and 
prospects of Independency, or, as it seems the Independents prefer 
to call it, “ Congregationlism,’—perhaps because they would not 
exclude from their Union any Protestant congregation which might 
desire to join it. The Congregational view of a church and its 
discipline are thus defined at starting by Dr. Vauguan— 

“ ‘Taking that authority [the Scripture as our guide, we learn that the 
only proper members of a Christian church are true believers—devout per 
sons ; that every society of such persons, formed, as a general rule, under the 
sanction of the Christian ministry, and designed to uphold the Divine worship 
and ordinances, is truly a church of God, and part of the universal church, 
consisting of all such persons throughout the world; that such societies were 
at the first, and should have continued to be, purely voluntary ; and that every 
church so constituted was strictly independent of all uninspired; authority in 
the conduct of its worship, the admission of its members, the exercise of its 
discipline, the choice of its officers, and the entire management of its affairs.” 

The real though probably unconscious object of Dr. VauGHAN 
in Congregationalism, is to pronounce what the ancient orators 
called “a panegyric” upon his own section of the church: which 
he accomplishes, and very ably, by considering Independency in 
its relation to the Government at all times, and to modern society 
in the present and the future. From this survey he deduces the 
conclusion that the Voluntary principle is most consonant to the 
ever-adaptive character of Christianity, and most conducive to 
the progressive advance of the human race. When religion, argues 
Dr. Vauauan, becomes associated with the state, it is immediately 
infected with the state’s secular passions and prejudices. The 
church for the most part becomes a bond-slave in its doctrine, its 
disciple, and its practice ; but even when it attains a momentary 
superiority, the effects of its power are generally as injurious to 
the character of religion and its ministers as its subserviency. 
This inconvenience, moreover, always follows from the union of the 
mortal to the immortal—that religion, which will endure for ever, 
and should ever be advancing, is united to a fluctuating and 
perishable body, partaking of all its temporal mutabilities, and 
bound perhaps at last to a decaying carcass, with which its form 
may be doomed to perish, as a necessary result of the unnatural 
alliance. It may be conceded at once to Dr. Vauauan, that his 
definition of the church approaches more nearly to the practice of 
the Apostolic and primitive ages, and ‘carries with it a simple and 
unostentatious air, more nearly resembling the character of Chris- 
tianity in the days of its Founder and his immediate successors, 
than the pomps of Romanism or the forms and gradations of the 
Anglican Church: it may also be allowed that, in the days of its 
strength and progress, the church is always essentially voluntary: 
but whether human nature can produce an annual crop of saints 
and martyrs, and whether any thing short of the rarest virtue could 
have contended so well with the rude society of the dark and 
middle ages, as an ecclesiastical body powerful from its union, 
discipline, corporate wealth, and connexion with the state, is a 


feel himself called upon to investigate. 

Having examined the general question of an endowed or a vo- 
luntary church, Dr. Vauauan proceeds to consider Independency 
in its relation to society, especially to present society ; and draws a 
flattering picture of its power in adapting itself to human advance- 
ment in the most beneficial forms,—as the spread of popular intel- 
ligence, progress in the higher departments of learning and science, 
extension and support of the arts of peace, the principles of a re- 
presentative government, and the free intercourse of nations. In 
these and some other questions of importance, to whose advance 
the Voluntary principle is actively contributing, acquiescence is all 
that can be expected in theory from a stationary or stagnant esta- 
blishment, whilst in practice its prejudices will generally be found 
opposed to the advance of science, of learning, and of mankind, and 
only submitting to unite with them when resistance is no longer 
possible. 

The other parts of Dr. Vauanan’s work, and not always the 
least attractive, refer to the present condition of Independency in its 
relation to the Episcopalians; together with some observations on 
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the actual conduct of one party towards the other, and of what it 
ought to be. These sections also contain a keen and‘clever picture 
of some of his “brethren” both lay and clerical, in the form of 
advice as to the conduct that ought to be pursued to attract the 
higher and more educated classes of society into the Independent 
communion, or at all events not to repel them. 

In breadth and comprehension of view, a composition varying 
with its theme from simple plainness to a hizh eloquence, and fre- 
quently in that practical sagacity which rises above the prejudices 
of sect and party and looks at the world as it really is, Congrega- 
tionalism will support Dr. Vauauan’s reputation. We do not, 
however, think it, as a whole, the most successful of his works. 
The subject, and the occasion on which the first part of it was de- 
livered, rather militate against impartiality of judgment, and have a 
tendency to substitute advocacy for examination : the author some- 
times resembles a dealer recommending his wares, rather than a 
natural philosopher investigating the principle of their manufacture. 
There is also in the chapters upon the Press and the conduct of 
the Established Church in relation to Dissent, something too much 
of a complaining spirit; not perhaps querulous, but certainly not 
dignified; and we are by no means sure that it is perfectly well 
founded. In a contemptuous superciliousness, the station and 
early associations of the ministers of the Established Church may 
give them the advantage; but in all other points, it appears to us 
that the Dissenters are quite capable of giving blow for blow. 
Dr. VauGuan does not always, either, base his statements on 
strictly accurate grounds. We doubt whether Dissent is so much 
attacked for its politics, as because Dissenters are prone to mix 
up their politics with their religion ; and not only this, but to repre- 
sent all who disagree with them as enemies of God. For example, 
in the exercise of a free judgment, lately, we saw reason to doubt 
whether the Anti-Corn-law Conference of Ministers of Religion 
was a thing proper in itself, or likely to benefit the cause; and for 
this difference of opinion, one of the persecuted saints immediately 
likened the Spectator to Jupas Iscarior or Pontius Pinare. 

These, however, are minor blemishes of Dr. Vavenan’s volume: 
the greater part of it is of juster and more elevated views, in which 
those who may differ with him will find nothing to be offended at 
in manner, and frequently much to be pleased with in his estimate 
of the causes which influence opposite religionists. Here is an 
instance ; though in the text a reply immediately follows to exhibit 
the fallacy of this 

HOLD OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

In the case of multitudes, the zeal now evinced in the cause of the Esta- 
blished Church has its origin, no doubt, in much laudable purpose and feeling, 
such as the men who think it mistaken should be prepared to respect. In the 
view of no small numbers of her children, the Church of England is possessed 
of such attractions as belong not to any other institute on earth. Among all 
the ordinances of God or of man, she is esteemed the most lovely, the most be- 
nignant. Her antiquity carries the mind back to the infancy of our condition 
asa people. Her visible structures, in every form and shade of beauty, are the 
still and sensible links which connect her history with all the changes of the 
past. In their completeness, or as they take the shape of the ivy-mantled 
ruin, they serve to call up the bygone in lengthened succession, until the ima- 
gination rests upon the rudest appearances, amidst the deepening shadows of the 
most distant time. Before her altars all our fathers stood on their bridal-day, 
and to her sacred enclosures they surrendered their ashes when their race was 
run. Her solemn forms of worship became more and more impressive to the 
living, as being through so many ages mementos of the dead. Beneath her 
roofs—beneath the humblest in common with the proudest—the men of all de- 
grees have worshiped for more than a thousand years. The very paths lead- 
ing to the spaces on which her spires and turrets lift themselves towards heaven, 
have been in a measure sacred in the usages of our people; and the sabbath- 
morning groups in our parishes are among the social pictures we have always 
been fond of cherishing. 

But the institution thus interwoven with our homestead remembrances and 
, kg omg has still higher claims on our veneration. As we look back on 
the history of this Church, we see monarchs, a line of dynasties, do homage to 
her sanctity. Queens, also, from the mother of Alfred downwards, bow at her 
shrine, and give up their children to her blessing. Her rulers, her scholars, 
and her devout men, are often seen as the only august spirits of their times. 
Not a few of them appear like personifications of the repose of another world, 
coming forth amidst the darkness and turbulence of the present. Such men, 
resting on their own profound thoughts, and strong in their own strength, are 
often seen rising high above all the men of their time. When the season came, 
some of these could take the place of the confessor and the martyr, giving to 
the dignity of their episcopate the high adornment of a spirit ready to be offered 
as an oblation on the altar of truth and sanctity. Such were Latimer and 
Hooper, and such were Ridley and Bradford. 

All these images of the weal and wo, of the lowliness and greatness, of the 
intellectual, the moral, and the holy, through the past, arrest the eye of the 
Churchman’s imagination, and serve to bind his heart to the system with which 
they are so naturally associated. 

The following is of a still more catholic kind; and it may be 
carefully pondered by ministers of every denomination. 

THE POPULAR MIND OF ENGLAND. 

The popular mind to which Methodism addressed itself a century ago is no 
longer the popular mind of England. ‘The preaching which produced such 
effects then was adapted to those times, but would be greatly wanting in adap- 
tation toour own. It commended itself to a people who believed that they 
were sent into the world to be obedient,—obedient to their betters, obedient to 
the laws, and to Christianity in some sort, as being a part of those laws. But 
the modern preacher has another kind of world about him. We has to begin, 
unhappily, so far as it respects great numbers, at the beginning, by making plain 
the credibility of the Gospel; and if successful on that point, he has to work 
his way toward his ultimate object, amidst the questionings of minds which 
know little of submission to authority in any form, and which are rather 
tutored to pride themselves in a spirit of opposition to almost every thing 
which happens to be received and established. Speaking generally, these men 
have little of the submission and as little of the dulness which belonged to 
the same class a century since. 

It should never be forgotten that the Christian preacher is not now the only 
preacher. The press has become the rival of the pulpit. Every class has its lite- 
rature ; every factory-loft has become a species of reading-room ; and the lower 
we descend in our analysis of the literary products of the age, the more stimu- 








lating and deleterious do we find them. The man of the pulpit, who is not 
deeply alive to the force of this antagonism of the press, is not fit for his voca- 
tion. Cana preacher hope to minister effectually to minds thus diseased with- 
out some closeness of study, in order to understand a malady in its nature so 
peculiar, so complex, so deeply seated, and fed so constantly from so many 
sources? The impassioned appeals of early Methodism, and the formal essay 
of the parish-minister, would be alike without effect on such minds. Nor is 
the preaching of Evangelical divines, whether in the Established Church or 
among ourselves, so wisely adjusted to this end as it might be. The great re- 
quisite is, under God, that we should know our subject well—the evidence and 
reason of it; that, as the effect of our familiarity with it, we should be capable 
of making it plain and of giving it force; and of doing this in such language 
as men of education may approve, and which no man may fail to understand. 

In the remarks on Independent Dissent which he makes in the 
course of his Second Book, as well as in the advice which he 
tenders, Dr. Vavauan speaks like one having authority, and as it 
were in the character of one of those distinguished ministers in 
primitive times who though not Bishops in our sense were looked 
up toas heads of the Church. ‘These parts, however, are among 
the most interesting of the volume, from the general truths they 
contain, or the racy though indirect pictures of Dissent which they 
present. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANNER. 

3ut we have men among us, I fear, who never thought of making the 
slightest effort toward qualifying themselves for usefulness in such con- 
nexions [the more educated classes ]; men who even make a boast of the re= 
pugnance of their manners to all such association. Such persons have their 
reward. The sin, in their case, is with deliberation, and the penalty is cer- 
tain. We sce in the history of this form of selfishness, that in the progress of 
life every man makes his own society and finds his own place. The laws of 
society are reciprocal; and if we know not how to consult the tastes of other 
men, we must not expect that attention will be paid to our own. Natural 
ability may do much, but it is the will of Providence that we should find as 
much to be depending on manner as on mind, the former being much more 
within every man’s power than the latter. An agreeable presence and address 
are a more certain passport to general society than profound learning or unu- 
sual talent. 

Nor is proficiency in this respect so superficial a thing as some men suppose. 
Nature may do a good deal toward it; but in the case of those who excel, art 
and study have done more. It is true that it has respect almost exclusively to 
little things, but these little things are in constant occurrence, and demand a 
constant attention. In time, indeed, art in this respect will become as natare ; 
but only as the effect of study, effort, and habit. Young men cannot be too 
seriously admonished, that in human life the small things are always as wheels 
to the great. It is not many of our ministers, I trust, who need this kind of 
caution. It would have been well for the social position of Congregationalism 
if it had never been needed 

Every thing now said with respect to the importance of personal demeanour 
in the intercourse of society, must apply eminently to the pulpit. It has been 
permitted to me, during some years past, to commend Evangelical truth to 
many persons whose station in society, or whose position in connexion with 
science and literature, would have been regarded by religious people as likely 
to have given them a strong repugnance to such truth. But the result of my 
experience is, a conviction that the exception which would be taken to our 
ministry by such classes, if they could be brought gencrally into connexion 
with it, would not be to the matter of our preaching so much as to the manner 
of it. 

In this connexion, however, I use the term “ manner ” in its largest sense— 
as embracing the whole method of presenting instruction, and not merely the 
exterior mode of address, or the style of expression. a3 se - To 
dogmatize in the endless iteration of certain texts and certain commonplaces 
is much more easy. For such a manner of teaching, the most untaught are 
often found to be fully competent. But it is not possible that these signs of 
the absence of culture should fail of being at once perceived by a cultivated 
mind. . . Men of disciplined habits of thought may descend 
in their manner of inculcating truth to the capacity of the humblest; but men 
devoid of those habits can never place themselves in a position to secure the 
confidence of those who possess them. Knowledge may adapt itself to the state 
of ignorance, but the uncultivated can never become as guides to men of under 
standing. It is true there are many things of which a preacher may be igno- 
rant without loss ; but he must be capable of handling his own subject, with 
the precision, compass, and freedoin of a workman not needing to be ashamed, 
if he does not mean to be put to shame. 

BE NATURAL. 

The hest mode of exhibiting a topic, considered purely in its substance, be- 
longs exclusively to the intellect. Language and utterauce belong more to 
the province of taste; in which the simple and rigid conclusions of the under- 
standing are often variously modified by more flexible influences. But in re- 
gard both tolanguage and to mode of address, the demand made upon us by 
the educated is a reasonable one. It is simply that we should be natural. It 
is that we should be careful to speak to them in terms which they can 


| understand, in place of suffering our meaning to lie concealed beneath 


| a multitude of unintelligible phrases ; 








and that our utterance should 
be that of men who spcak, and not that of men who sing. Nearly all 
our popular preachers are in a good degree exempt from fault in these re- 
spects. But this is more than cau be said in respect to many of onr brethren ; 
and in almost every instance the degree in which they have failed as preachers, 
is the degree in which they have been wanting in the command of a natural 
language and of a natural manner. 
CLAIMS UPON A DISSENTING MINISTER. 


1 


In general we restrict the oversight of our churches to one man; and what- 
ever variety of gifts may belong to our pastors, we have one tixed system of 
duties to which they must be alike conformed. Is not this against nature? 
Can it be reasonably expected that it should work well? Picture to your 
mind a respectable Disseuting church capable of securing the services of one of 
our most able ministers. It has such a minister. He is expected to preach 
three times every week, from year to year and from one seven years to another, 
on the same general subject, before the same people, and always more or less 
with a new force and freshness of matter and illustration. He is not only the 
one preacher; he is the one pastor, and is expected to know his people, to 
visit them—all of them, however numerous his charge, rich and poor, in sick- 
ness and in health. In proportion as such a man is capable of preaching 
effectually at home, are the calls made upon him to preach from home ; in pro= 
portion as he is capable of giving a wise impulse to the efforts of his own people 
in the cause of religion, education, and charity, is the claim made upon him to 
give portions of his time and thonght in aid of the same objects as prosecuted 
in other forms or upon a larger scale elsewhere. ‘The more his charge is found 
to exceed his utmost power of oversight, the more loud are the calls of the 
public, if he will listen to them, that would divert his attention from it. Of 
such a man it is further expected that he should be a scholar; that his habits 
should be such as to enable him to retain his acquisitions, and to keep his mind 
generally up to the level of the intelligence around him. If need be, he will be 
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expected to show that he can make use of his acquisitions in the way of 
authorship, and in a manner not to be discreditable to the educated who recog- 
nize him as their teacher. In the train of all this comes the domestic cha- 
racter of this minister. He is a husband and a father; he has duties of a social, 
moral, and religious character, to discharge towards his own household. He 
must owe no man any thing. His house must be the home of the orderly, the 
creditable, the Christian-like. ‘The contrary of this would be felt as a dis- 
grace and a calamity. 

Now Lam not aware that there is any thing exaggerated in this representa- 
tion. No man, perhaps, on having all these points distinctly put to him, would 
be prepared deliberately to say that it is reasonable to expect all this from any 
pastor. But the working of our system is such as to cause many a pastor to feel 
that service to something like this amount is in effect regarded as incumbent 
upon him. If wanting in respect to any of these things, he has those about him 
who will be observant, and complain. 

reacher is not allowed to make amends for his defects as a pastor; and he well 
Toees that his assiduity as a pastor would not be found to compensate for his 
ineffectiveness as a public teacher. 
but he knows that his so doing must not be pleaded in excuse of any neglect in 





He finds that his efficiency as a | 


Hie is left at liberty to serve the public; | 


regard to supposed duty towards his church, his congregation, or his house- | 


hold. He may cultivate the habits of a student, and may show skill in using 
the press in the cause of religion and humanity; but these things, peculiar as 
they may be ina great measure to himself, must not be thought of as a reason 
for his not doing every other thing just in the manner in which every one 
else does it. 

In this manner do we insist that our pastors shall be good at every thing, 
as though for the purpose of preventing their being excellent in any thing. 


Tae A | 
FINE ARTS. 
NASH'S OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS, THIRD SERIES. 
Tue Third Volume of Mr. Joseru Nasu’s reanimations of the Jun- 


sions of England in the Olden Time in every way sustains the character | 
| room have richly-ornamented ceilings, and spacious bay- windows with 


and interest of this popular work; the rarity and richness of the ex- 
amples, and the lively and picturesque style in which they are deline- 
ated, being no whit inferior to the preceding volumes. 
so far from being exhausted, seem to grow under the artist’s hands: 
“every successive journey,” says Mr. Nasu, “ has made me acquainted 
with unlooked-for relics of the architectural splendour of the old 
baronial halls and manor-houses.” i 
ral of the most magnificent edifices cf the Elizabethan wra—ineluding 
Burleigh, Hatfield, Wollaton, Montacute, and Cranborne, and some 
curious structures of earlier date, where the Gothie style predominates— 
such as Compton Wynyate, Athelhampton, and the older portions of 
Hampton Court: it also embraces one of the earliest existing specimens 
of our domestic architecture, Bramhall, which is assigned to the period 
of Epwanrp the Fourth; and one of the latest date of any yet introduced 
into the work, Aldermaston, built in the style of Cuanr.us the First’s 
reign ; “ which may be characterized,” says Mr. Nasu, “as a loose 
and florid imitation, marking the decline of the more precise and decided 
character of the style of James the First.” 

Though the selection of subjects is limited to such portions of exist- 
ing edifices as still retain their original character, the artist so skilfully 
presents the venerable features as to convey a pretty correct idea 
of the whole building as it formerly appeared; not only keeping 
out of view the defaced and modernized parts, but investing the place 
with characteristic attributes of a past age. Thus the architectural 
details, while they form essential and prominent points of the picture, 
are made to subserve the higher purpose of representing ancient habits 
and customs; and in looking through these views, we have a succession 
of scenes that carry us back to the domestic life of our ancestors, and 
exhibit their private recreations and ceremonial state on public occa- 
sions. In this consists the great charm of the work; not only the 
form, but the spirit of the “ olden time” is preserved. Mr. Nasu’s 
fancy and feeling are truly English; and the physiognomies of the 
groups, as well as their costumes and occupations, bear the stamp of 
national character. 

The principal court of Burleigh, with its columns, arches, and obelisk 
spires of cinque-cento, is traversed by Queen Elizabeth and her train ; 
and the great Lord Treasurer, in his robes, accompanied by a fine old 
warrior in armour, is descending its curious staircase, the only portion 
of the interior unmodernized. ‘The garden-front of Wollaton presents 
a full view of the most ornamental of the four facades of this stately pile ; 
the unity and elegant proportions of which, however, are destroyed by 
the huge central tower, of uncouth design, not in accordance with the rest 
of the building, which it seems to crush rather than exalt.’ In the hall, 
which occupies the whole area of the monster tower, and is remarkable 
for its immense height, the table is laid fora banquet; and the guest 
who were seen scattered among the parterres in the exterior view, are 
here assembling—some crossing the lofty gallery above the screcn, 
others entering the hall. The elegant porch of Cranborne, and the ter- 
race-arcade at the top of a flight of steps leading from the garden, both 
beautiful examples of the combination of Italian and English architee- 
ture, are peopled with dames and cavaliers in the graceful costumes of 
Cuartes the First’s reign. The long gallery at Hatfield is filled 
with a courtly party in the quaint and sumptuous costumes of the time, 
assembled at the christening of Lord Salisbury’s son, to whom King 
James the First stood godfather; and the Royal sponsor is in the act 
of presenting the infant with a set of “ Apostle spoons,” a fashion that 
succeeded to the donation of “christening shirts”: some godfathers 
presented only one spoon, its handle carved with the Apostle after 
whom the child was named; others gave the four Evang« and a 
few of the wealthier sort the whole twelve. Of Montacute only the 
porch of the western front is given; it being of earlier date than the 
rest of the edifice, and a superb specimen of the Italianized Gothic of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign: the curious old coach driving up to the 
door, and the Yeomen Guards stationed on each side, denote a Royal 
visiter. Over this door, though not legible in the print, is inseribed 
“ And yours, my friends,” a sentence of noble simplicity expressive of 
the munificent spirit of the founder, Sir Epwarp Puettrs, one of the 
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Sergeants-at-Arms to Queen Exizaneru; who expended 19,500/. on the | 
’ I , 


building. Another inscription, over the east door, is of still more com- 
prehensive hospitality— 
** Through this wide opening gate 
Noue come too early, none return too late.” 
Two of the most elaborate and interesting plates in the volume are the 
hall and presence-chamber of Wo.sry, at Hampton Court; which 


| quintain. 


exemplify the state and pomp of the Cardinal, as well as his fine 
taste in architecture: in the hall, the haughty Prelate, attended by his 
train, is receiving some courtiers; and in the presence-chamber he is 
entertaining the French Ambassador with the magnificent banquet 
recorded by CavenptsH. In the hall at Parham, a party in the cos- 
tume of Cuarzes the Second’s reign are playing at battledore. That of 
Penshurst is bright with the blaze of the fire on its hearth in the 
centre of the floor, and alive with the rude Chrismas gambols of the 
household ; the Yule log is being brought in, and the noble hosts and 
their guests have entered to see the sports. In the hall of Athel- 
hampton, the domestics are playing at the old game of hoodman-blind; 


| and in that of Compton Wynyate, an offending servant is set in the 


“‘ thumb-stocks.” The richly-decorated ceilings of the gallery at Lan- 
hydroe, and the dining-rooms at Chastelton and Dorfeld, are conspi- 
cuous ornaments of the respective plates; the furniture, fittings, and 
costumes being of corresponding character. 

The exteriors of Atheluampton and Compton Wynyate, true pic- 
turesque specimens of the pure old English style of domestic archi- 
tecture, are enlivened, the one by a party of retainers practising 
with the sword and buckler, the other with knights tilting at the 
Compton Wynyate, or Compton-in-the-Hole as it is called 
by the country-people, which Mr. Nasu describes to be “a perfect 
specimen of the moated mansion of the fifteenth century,” is 
seareely known; owing to its secluded situation, buried in a deep 
hollow and surrounded by trees, on the Southern border of Warwick- 
shire, remote from any town, and with no regular road to it: but it is 
particularly deserving of the visits of the curious, and has not eseaped 
Witiiam Howrrr’s observation. Bramhall, with its chequered walls 
of bla is and white plaster, and its latticed windows extending all 





| across the front, is a fine specimen of the half-timbered houses of 


Cheshire and the neighbouring counties: its small hall and drawiag- 


| stained glass exhibit the cognizance of Epwarp the Fourth. 


The materials, | 


The present volume contains seve- | 


| O'¢ 


The few plates executed in the new process of lithotint are remarkable 
for clearness and smoothness of execution; the tints are liquid and 
transparent, and represent the solidity of wood and stone and the light 
and air of space with equal power. In depicting daylight Mr. Nas# is 
extremely happy: this excellence contributes to the vivacity of the in- 
teriors, and removes all appearance of forced artificial effects. The ex- 
ecution of two or three of the plates is somewhat slovenly : the negli- 
gence consists not in omitting details of form, which are given with 
complete mastery, but in the masses of tint. Wolsey’s Hall, for in- 
stauce, is blurred and indistinct—a great contrast to the brightness and 
crispness of the majority of the crayon drawings. E 

Mr. Nasu intimates his intention of continuing the work, in conse- 
quence of the great encouragement it has met with; and he proposes to 
include all the most remarkable relics of old English domestic architee- 
ture. In exploring remote districts, he should not overlook the Metro- 
polis and its vicinity. The halls of the Inns of Court, any more than 
those of Corporations and Universities, do not perhaps come strictly 
under the denomination of dwellings; but Westminster Hall, the halls 
of Lambeth and Eltham Palaces, and the Charter-house, though pala- 
tial in character, were built and used as residences, and are therefore 
admissible. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 2d January, at Edinburgh, Lady Campsett, of Ardnamurchan, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Ickworth, the Lady Arruur Hervey, of a daughter. 

On the I4th, at Chartley Castle, the Lady of the Hon. Henry H. Tracy, of a son. 

On the 15th, at the Parsonage, Witham Friary. Somerset, Mrs. Cuar.es GEORGE 
Festina, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Guy’s Hospital, Mrs. James Stocker, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, the Wife of Josepa Arven, Esq., of Rickmansworth Park, of a daughter, 

On the 16th, at Wanstead Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. W. P. Wiexam, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Aston Hall, Derbyshire, the Lady of Epwarp A. Ho.pen, Esq,, 
of a dany)iter. 

Ou the 17th, at Croscombe Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. W. P. Puavis, of a son, 

On the 17th, at Watton House, Herts, the Lady of the Rev. Lewis Deeves, of a 
daughter. 











t » Vicarage, Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire, the Lady of the Rev. 
: , of twin daughters. ; 
On the is8th, at Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, the Lady of Penro pe ZuLNETA 






ublor, Of a son. 

: On the 19h, at the Castle, Parsonstown, Treland, the Countess of Rosse, of a son, 
h survived but a few hours. 
On the J@th, at Leamington, the Lady ofthe Right Hon. Lord Dorme n, of a daughter. 
At Bosworth Park, Leicestersh., the Lady of Sir Wonston Drxte, Bart., of a daughter. 
At Ahadda, Kerry, the Lady of Cuartes O’ConneLt, Esq., and daughter of Danren 
‘onneLu, M.P., of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ou the 5th June, at Trinity Chareh, Adelaide, South Australia, ALrrep MILLER 
Munpy, Esq., sou of the late Edward Miller Mundy, Esq., of Shipley, Derbyshire, to 
Taner, second daughter of Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., C.H., Lieutenant Goveruor of He- 
lizeland, 

Ou the loth January, at St. Peter's Episcopal Chapel, Peterhead, Wi-ttam ALLAR- 
pyce, Esq., of Aberdeen, to Janz, eldest daughter of Robert Arbuthnot, Esq.,of Mount 
Pleasant and Blackhouse. 

On the 18th, the Rev. JosepH Mansrrevp, eldest son of the late Rev. Edward Mans- 
field, Viear of Bisley, to Emtty, third daughter of the late Hon. Sir Robert Le Poor 
lreuch, K.C.B., K.T.S_, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Seventy-fourth Regiment. 

Ou the 18th, at St. Marylebone, Captain Francis Epwarps, of Somerset Street, 
Square, to Unten Dawson, of Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, Widow of 


which 




















Portr 





| the late Captain Edward Dawson, of the Twelfth Light Dragoons. 


On the 20th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rev. Joan HamILtTon ForsyTH, 
M.A., of Weston-super Mare, Somerset, second son of Thomas Forsyth, Esq., of Livers 
pool, to Mary Carnexine, second daughter of the late Lord Edward O Bryn. | 

On the 20th, at King’s Walden, the Hou. and Rev. Poitre Yorke Savine, third son 
of the Earl of Mexborough, to Emiry Mary Branp, eldest daughter of William Hale, 
Esq., of King’s Walden, Herts, , 

At St. George's, Hanover Square, Major Enpwarp Bagor, Sixtieth Rifles, son and 
heir of the Bishop of Oxford, to Marutnpe, Relict of Oswald Perkins, Esq. 

DEATHS. ; 

Ou the 28th December, the Rev. Erwarp Press, of St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich, 
whilst performing diviue service at Bethel Church, ; E 

Ou the 30th, at Philadelphia, Joan Vavonan, Esq., Treasurer of the American Phi- 








| losophical Society, and one of the founders and President of the Institution for the 


Blind; in his 86th year. ; 
On the 10th January, at Aberdeen, James Grant, Esq., of Huntly, in his 91st year. 
On the 11th, at the Reetory-House, Askerswell, Dorset, the Rev. Joun Cotmer, M.A., 

for furiy years and upwards Rector of that parish, and also Rector of Littleton Drew, 

Wilts, and of Crickett Malherbie, Somerset. 

On the llth, at Torquay, Lovisa, the Wife of the Hon. William {Vaughan, and 
daughter of Edmund Wigan, Esq , of Lapley, Staffordshire. ey 

On the 14th, at her apartments in Hampton Court Palace, ANN Byam, Widow of the 
late Hon. and Rev. Miles Stapleton, ; 

On the 14th, at her residence, Euston Place, Mrs. Syseuta Wrtson, Relict of the late 

Jchn Wilson, Esq., of Vera Cruz, in her 88th yeqr. 
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On the 15th, at the Louse of his father, Southwick Place, Hyde Park, Lientenant 
Wrw1am Baise, of the Forty-seventh Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, the son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Baillie. 

Ou the 16th, at Bath, Lady Frances Puitiorr, Relict of the late Venerable Dr. 
James Phillott, Archdeacon of Bath; in her 80th year. 

On the 17th, Mrs. Saran Masters, ‘of Keppel Row, NewingtoufGreen, Middlesex ; in 
her 92d year. 

On the 17th, at Brighton, Maregaretra Sarau Lady Morris, Relict of Vice-Admiral 
Sir James Nicoll Morris, K.C.B. 

On the 18th, at Maidevhead, Ricuarp Goo.pen, Esq.; in his 60th year. 

On the 19th, at Kingston-on-Thames, the Rev. Dr. Fis#er, Master of the Charter- 
house, and Canon Residentiary of Norwich; in his 92d year. 

On the 19th, at Everleigh House, Wilts, Sir Jouy Duapae Astiry, Bart., in his 
64th year. 

On the 19th, at Sion College, in his 92d year, the Rev. Ropert Warts, A.M., Rector 
of St. Alphage, London Wall, Prebendary of st. Paul’s Cathedral, and Librarian of 
Sion College. 

In Percy, Canada, Mr. Gies Stone, one of the first settlers in the district; in his 
93d year. 

‘AL Leighton Buzzard, Toomas Cuew, in his 90th year. The deceased was a most 
eccentric person. He died with his best clothes on; and particularly requested that he 
should be so iuterred, not forgetting to put on his great top-coat, hat, and handkerchief, 
and which request has been complied with. 


+ ‘ATDMOMD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, Jan. 18. 
PARTNERSHIVS DISSOLVED. 

Marshall and Co. Mexico, merchants; as far as regards Marshall —Foster and Knell, 
Lawrence Lane, agents—Adccck aud W ebb, Birmingham, mercers— Tate aud Will- 
mott, Tewkesbury, surgeons—S. and A. Hirst, Huddersfield, wool merchants— Portal 
and Welch, Birmingham, druggists - Brirely and Co, O| dham, hat mauufacturers— 
Ferguson and C oxeter, Grafton Street East, surgeon’s-iustrument-makers—Gumbley 
and Tye, Birmingham, dealers—Medwinand Phillips, Notting Hill, carpenters—Wing 
and M‘Kella, Plasgwynaut, Carnarvonshire, miners—J, and W. Edmonds, Rye, 
millers—B. and J. Onions, Birmingham, bellows-makers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bisnop, Grorce, St. Mary Axe, merchant, to surrender, Feb. 1, March 1: solicitors, 
Swain and Co. Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildiugs. 

Bransaaw, Bensamin, and Ricuarpson, Georcr, Leeds, cavvass-mauuiacturers, 








Jan. 25, March 1: solicitors, Messrs. Knapper and Woolbright, Liverpool; Messrs, 
Payne and Co. Leeds; and Mr. Armstrong, Staple Inn. ie 
Buckie, Tuomas, Barnard Castle, Durham, draper, Jan. 27, March 1; solicitors, 


Messrs. Jackson aud Hewitson, Kirby Stephen; and Mr. Barnes, Barnard Castle, 

Burnie, Joun, Tokenhouse Yard, merchant, Feb. 4, March 1: solicitors, Messrs, 
Watson and Co, Tokenhouse Yard ; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Busk, Rozert Parisu, Hunslet, Yorkshire, machine-maker, Feb. 4, March 1; soli- 
citors, Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; aud Mr. Walker, Furvival’s Inn. 

Cuapwick, George, Heywood, Lancashire, publican, Feb. 7, March 1: solicitors, 
Mr. Upton, Manchester; and Messrs. Hill and Mathews, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe. 

Croven, Rosert, and Garay, Bartnotomew Mazrere, Poulton-cum-Seacombe, 
Cheshire, alkali-manufacturers, Feb. 1, March 1: solicitors, Messrs. Chester and 
Toulmin, Staple Inn; and Messrs. Davenport aud Co. Liverpool. 

Eweuisn, Cuartes Garrarp, Vauxhall Bridge Road, hotel-keeper, Feb. 1, March 1: 
solicitor, Mr Wathen, Bedford Square; official assignee, —, Basinghall “y-egom 

Gipven, Tuomas Farringou, Berkshire, licensed-victualler, Jan. 13, “March 1: 
licitor, Mr. Branscomb, Wine-office Court. 

Hat, Joan Epmunp, and Tooxe, Henry, Nottingham, lace-mauufacturers, Jan. 27, 
March |: solicitors, Messrs. Parsous, Nottingham; and Mr. Yallop, Furnival’s Inn. 

Hartrey, Francis Win.1aM, Halifax, chemist, Jan. 28, March 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hitchin and Lonsdale, Halifax; aud Messrs. Jacques and Co. Ely Place. 

Rosserpds, Jonas Henry, aud Day, Startinc, Taverham, Norfolk, paper-makers, 
Feb. 1, March 1: solicitors, Foster and Co. Norwich; aud Sharpe & Co. Bedford Row, 

SuNDERLAND, en and Wriace, Grorce, Huddersfield, dealers in cotton warps, 
Feb. 4, March 1: solicitors, Messrs. Barker and England, Huddersfield; aud Mr, 
Lever, King’s Road, Bedford Row. DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 10, Sardinson and Co. Wood Street, warehousemen ~ Feb, 10, Tatham, Castle 
Street, City Road, distiller—Feb. 8, W. and J, Walker, St. John’s Square, manufiac- 
turers of apparatus for heating buildiugs—Feb. 9, Buckell, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
merchant—Feb. 22, Ramshay, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer—Feb. 9, Buckland, Bre- 
milham, Wiltshire, tanner — Feb. 10, Woriugton, Burbage, Leicesiershire, hosier— 
Feb. 9, Irving and Bamber, Preston, wine-merchauts—Feb. 9, Brazendale, Preston, 
coach-builder—Feb. 10, Jopling, Newcastle upon-Tyne, linendraper—Feb. 11, Pope, 
St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucestershire, wire-mauufacturer, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Feb. 8. 

Latham, Andover, surgeon—Pennington, Marple, Che ‘shire, grocer—Parker, Tooley 

Street, victualler—Potter, Garlick Hill, druggist. 
SCOTCH SEQU acongg ig 

Ginson, ALExanneR, Glasgow, tavern-keeper, Jan. 25, Feb, 21. 

Jonnston, ALEXANDER, Glasgow , Straw-hat-manufi ge T, Jan, 22, Feb. 16, 

Lamont, ANDREW, Sanquhar, Dumtries, Jan. 26, Feb. 16. 

Suarr, Danien, Greenock, merchant, Jan. 22, Feb. ay 


Friday, Jan, 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gillanders and Co. Liverpool; as far as re ‘gards Gillanders~ Gillanders and Co. 
Liverpool; as tar as regards F. M. Gillanders— Rodd and Squiers, Warwick, mat-manu- 
factu:ers—Rexford and Martin, Newton Abbot, medicine dealers— Russell and Gardi- 

ner, Coleman Street, hat-manufacturers—J. and F. Gill, Leicester, woolstaplers — 
Boyd and Fletcher, High Holborn, drapers—Phillips and Dennis, Leeds, brassfounders 
—J., W., and T. Nickson, Haydock, Lancashire, gardeners—Billiuge and Kogers, 
Bristol, tailors — Spilman and Whale, Dunster Court, Mincing Laue, wine- merchants 
—-Moir and Cooke, Sheffield, drysalters—Zacearini and Costa, Jermyn Street, wine- 
merchauts— Ellis and Lowe, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, brewers—Ashton aud Wri; ght, 
Manchester, hat-manufacturers—J. and W. Edmonds, Rye, millers -Stanway ‘and 
Jackson, Mauchester, case trol and We ulker, Che-terlield, surgeons— 
Guillemard and Newman, Wocd Street, merino-Warehousemen—P’rellar and Co. Lon- 
dou, merchants— Ellin and Co. Sheflield, merchants; as far as regards Ingall— Morris 
and Geddes, Wigan, solicitors—F. and E. E. Barnett, High Holborn, iroumongers - 
Jeremy aud Tyser, Bucklersbury, commission-ageuts— Bury and Robertson, Liverpool, 
coppersmiths--J. and G, Prince, Romsey, Southampton, brewers—J, and J. Lyou, 
Liverpool, painters—Holt and Arrowsmith, Liverpool—Potter and Ross, Manchester, 
calico-printers—Poittevin aud Co. Thomas Street, Whitechapel Road, manuf} ucturers 
of manure— Cremer and Oridge, Gibraltar, merchauts—Wright and Collick, Hammer- 
smith, chemists—J. and W. Coleman, Battle, blacksmiths—Panton and Co. Sunder- 
land, iron-manufacturers; as far as regards Bell—J. aud J. W. Hoimes, Redeross 
Square, Aldersgate Street, spectacle-makers—Sav and Allcock, Astou, edge-tool- 
manufacturers. INSOLVENTS. 

Matian, Epwarp, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, dentist, Jan, 21, 

Wexts, Winiiam Henry, Rotherhithe, builder, Jan. 20, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brown, George Ocnen, Sheffield, timber-merchant, to surrender Feb, 2, March 4; 
solicitors, Messrs. Atkinson and Pilgrim, Church Court, Lothbury; and Messrs, 
Smith and Hinde, Sheffield. 

Don, Cuartts, and Bent, Henry, Riches Court, Lime Street, ship-brokers, Jan. 26, 
March 4; solicitor, Mr. Toune, William Stre et, Belgrave Square; cflicial assignee, 
Mr. Johuson, Basingha!! Street. 

Evans, Cuarves Samver, Cornhill, master-maiiner, Jan, 28, March 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrauce and Blenkarne, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr, Pennell, 
Basinghall Street. 

Fornerottr, Mark and Micuaet, Upper Thames Street, drysalters, Feb. 5, March 
4; solicitor, Mr. Catlin, Ely Place; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

LeicesTER, PETER, Longsight, Lancashire, slate-merchaut, Jan. 31, March 4: soli- 
citors, Mr. Coiterill, Throgmorton Street; aud Messrs. Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool. 

Matprow, Joun, Fetter Lane, builder, Jan. 28, March 4: solicitors, Messrs. Rhodes 
and Co. Chancery Laue; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Neepua, Josern Suita, Ullesthorpe, Leicestershire, banker, Feb. 11, March 4: 
solicitors, Mr. Graham, Ironmonger Lane; and Mr. Kem-Jarvis, Hiuckley. 

Nursey, Ricwarp, Whitehall Place, Kentish Town, tallow- chandler, Jan. 29, Mareh 
4: solicitor, Mr. Starling, Leicester Sq.; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

SANDERSON, CHARLEs, Sheffield, file-mauufacturer, , Feb. 4, March 4: solicitors, Mr. 
Rodgers, King Street, Cheapside : and Messrs. Vickers aud Jervis, Sheffield. 

Scorr, Joseru, and Coxer, Henry, Wood Street, Cheapside, woolleu-warehouse- 
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men, Feb, 4, March 4: solicitors, Messrs. Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane, Cheap- 
side; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basiughall Street. 

Youna, Winniam, Godalming, vurseryman, Feb. 2, March 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bolton and Merriman, Austinfriars; official assignee, Mr. Lackiugton, Coleman 
Street Buildings. DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 15, Hall and Vincent, St. Mary Axe, wholesale tea-dealers—Feb. 11, Carru- 
thers, Dowgate Hill, wholesale cheesemongers—Feb. 11, Sandys sen, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, scrivener—Feb. 14, E!lacot, Chelteuham, shoe-manufacturer—Feb. 14, 
Beastall, Nottingham, draper—March 30, Pilcher, Crabble, Kent, miller—Feb. 11, 
Cross aud Spauil, Colchester, merchants—Feb, 15, Jackson, Romsey Extra, South- 
ampton, slate-merchant—Feb. 11, Shaw, Dobcross, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer 
— Feb. 14, Seddon, S$ Shuttleworth, Laucashire, cottou-spinner—April 18, Burbey and 
Co. Portsmouth, bankers—Feb. i4, Barrett, Ecclesfivld, Yorkshire, catt!e-dealer— 
Feb. 14, Hale, Bath, scrivener—Feb. 24, Holland, Manchester, power-loom-manu- 
facturer of calicues—Feb. 15, Baker, Woodlands Somersetshire, scrivener. 

CERTIFICATES 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Feb. 11. 

Newall jun. Manchester, grocer—Lowndes, Manchester, wine-merchant— Rowley, 
Hatton Garden, bookbinder—Jones and Windle, Liverpool, wine-merchants—Kerr, 
and Co. Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, army-agents—T. and W. Reeves, Worcester, 
coach builders—Palmer, Whitecross Street, carpenter—Beale, Marshall Street, Golden 
Sqnare, packer. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Corqvuoun, Joun, Airdrie, spirit deaier, Jan. 27, Feb. 17. 

Finpay. Joun, Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire, cottou-spinner, Jan. 26, Feb. 16, 

Fisuer, Joan aud James Craa Springbank, bleachers, Janu, 28, Feb. 18. 

Garpener, James, Glasgow, perfumer, Jan. 28, Feb. 25. 

Hunter, Joseru, Leith, rope-maker, Jan. 28, Feb. 25. 

Macrariane, Huon, Paisley, shawl-manufacturer, Jan. 28, Feb. 18. 

Rein, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, wool- merchant, Jan, 27, Feb. 

Suter, James jun. Inverness, wine- ‘merchant, Jan, 28, Feb 4, 


PRICES C _CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
|Saturday| Monday | Tuesday. Wednes. 








Thurs. | Friday. 








89} 
893 


89} 883 | 8b 894 
| 834 894 


3 per Cent. Consols ......4. | 
{ 

soy | 9893 | 893 | 894 
| 


Ditto for Account ....... 
3 per Cents. Reduced... 





| 
= g9t | $9} 








| 
34 per Ceuts Re duced. . wares 993 994 | 993 994 993 99% 
New 3¢ per Cents.......6.. 933 98% | 99 933 98% | 98% 
Long Annuities......e.e.006 123 123 | 1233 123 28 12§ 
Bank S*ock, 7 7 per cent. 1674 1664 | 167 167 167+ | 167 
Intia Stock, 10}....se0.:04. | 246 | —— | 247 | 246% | — | 297% 
Exchequer Bills. 24 per diem. | 15 pin. 17 | 18 16 18 | 18 
India Bouds, 3} per cent..... | 10 pm. 12 10 12 | 10 | 8 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official whee — during the Week ending Friday Eveuing.) 
t 





Alabama (Sterling). p- Ct.) —- MOKICAR . ..0 osc.00:<0\0:s +..dp. 
Arkansas (1863)... cee — || Ditto (Deferred), . coe 
RIE sco tensccennesll —— Michigan........ +6 


1034 | Mississippi (Sterling) . «6 
65$ || Neapolitan .......0+0..5 
193 New York (1855)...... ae 
RIO... c-scciecccteceses 

70 Pennsylvania ...+-e06. 
224 |) Peruvian.... 
\ Portuguese .. 
HL DAEO' 53:06sae 
Ditto (New)... 
— {| Russian..... 
—— || Spanish ....00.ccecee.eD 
lout omar 


Belgian .....0ecccesseeD 
Brazilian.......... . 
Buenos Ayres...... 
Cuba... 
Chiliau . 








Davish ..... 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 
Freuch ..cccccccesceceed 
DID oivsn:csis's scinsieeien cee 
Tndiaua (Sterling) oreeeed 

6 










PEERED EEE 











| 
MUI OIS eines ss euieoss | 84exd.! Ditto (Deferred) .........6- 
Kentucky ........ — | South Carolina .........5 p. Ct. 
Louisiana (Sterling) — | —— || Tennessee......cceceees | 
Maryland . — | —— |} United States Bank ............| l 
Massachussetts (sterlir ng 2)5 — | — || Virginia ...............5 — | — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 

Minrs — || Banks — 

Bolanos,..e.e.eeeeoees Australasian .ese.eeseseseeee| 

Brazilian Imperial ........... British North American ecccee| 





Ditto (St. John del Re y)- 
British Iron ........0+ 
Candonga...... 
Cobre Copper vseseseceaceces) 
Rattways— 

Cheltenham and Great Western 15 
Eastern Counties 8 
Grand Juuction ......00..06.) 
Great Western. ...... ‘ 

Liverpool and M: anchester . coos, —— |} 
London and Brighton ........ 37+ || 
London and Biickwall...... |. We 


London and Westminster ., 
Londou Joint Stock ....... 
National of Ireland .......0..! 
National Provincial..........| 35 
Provincial of Ireland.........; 40 
Union of Australia......e6.00) 
Union of London ........6655| —— 
87 | Docks— 

East and West India.........) 102 
Bgndousciccccececssecessiexon book 


744 
ress hex d. 





| 

| 

|} Colonial .....ccessocscces oo) 24% 
| oF 

| 





ee eee ey 6 








St. Katherine...ccesesees 

Londou and Greenwich..... 64 | MisceLLangous— 

London and Birmingham.,...| 169} || Australian Agricultural....... 37 
London and Croydon ........ 2 I} British American Land....... Zs 
Manchester and Leeds .......; —— || General Steam ...eeeeeeeeee.| 244 
Midland Counties ..........6) 82 || New Zealand.....-.eceseseee} —— 
North Midland............60| 72 || Royal Mail Steam......e..0.0| —— 
South-Eastern and Dover..... 27 | South Australian.......6..0..| —= 
South-Western........... cece 5384 | Van Diemen’s Land ........ .! —_— 

BULLION. METALS. 


Gold, Foreign in Bars .....peroz. 31. 178. 9d, Copper, British Cakes..per ton 961- 0s. to 98 . 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Doli urs, 0 0 0 lion, British Bars ....c-ceeeee 7 8 O=— O 

Mexican Dollars. . nese 4 10 Lead, British Pig ...... seveee 19 5 O— O ° 
Silver in Bars, Sta andard . cniennee 0 4 11} Steel, Englioh «ccacvecescces «- 32 0 O— 80 O 








GRAIN, ae ARK Lane, Jan. a 
s. 8.) s 8. 
6 to 38 | ; Maple ....++ 3i to = Oats, pe see 19 tO 25 
« - 82, Fin 0... 23 










Wheat, Red New 34 to 53 Rye 
‘ine 


- 68 | Barley. ‘ "96 ..28; White.... 
° 56. oe 62) Maitin eee . a | Boilers....... 34 "26 
66 .. 63) Malt, Ord 





| Bes ane, Ticks .. 26 
Jid 





. figs] 
—. soceae 22 36 


Superfine New68 . . o. 62 | | 
30... 324 


7) ..74| Peas, Hog ..... Fine 26.497 ..29 


ON FOREIGN econ 
For the present Wee 





Id eseese ee 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per ss arter (Impe rial) of England and Wales 





DUTY 





Whea 9d | Rye.. 42s. ed. | Wheat .cccvece 248 Bd (Rye cecccccce A ie 
B: a 0 ? Bean 86 9 | Barley - 16 10 | Beans .. 
Oats..:. a. 6. 21 1 | Peas., 37 2 HOutee:ccsecee 15 3 PERS .ccccceces "le 0 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 


CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
943... 100s. .... - 60s... 88s 808... 958... 00. 708.06 8 
GCS ce GO secce 8 ce O coves SO ce 60 ccore Oo. © 
0. O seve OD “aveus ee =O oooee 50 .. 80 
112). 118 coce 67 2, 108 ° 50... 120 
38 eee i 38 4. 42 











HOPS. 


. to 150s. | York Reds... 


Kent Pockets . 










Choice Ditto . — 160 Ware. 0 
Sussex Pockets. 105 — 115 | Middli —- 0 
Superfine Ditto .. - 120 — 126 | Chats.. o— 0 





UTC — “a eet. 
NEWGATE rotate ge 
Beef ...ccccccess 38. 2d. to 3 aie tu = 


SMITHFIELD.* 
ra 8d.to 4s, en to 4s. 1¢d. 
4 10 





Mu'ton .cccccooee 8 2 oe 3 oo 0 - & 
Vea) scccccecsence & € - 5 ° eo 5 6& 5 0 - OF eo 6 O 
cee hee OBL seo kOe 4 4 ee ameeten, Ga 

0 0 . 9 0 . ae ow 0 80 . oO 9 





* To sink the offal—p. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT § MITHFIELD. 
Beasts. ‘Sheep. 
Friday ...ccccccsccccsccvcreee 421 cacesens 2120 ceecccee 140 ceccreee S21 
Monday. .secorseserseccecseee 299L seveeeee 24,000 sesseeee 5D coessene 327 








ped oy its tet FO ot 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday. The MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
On Tuesday, The POINT OF HONOUR. 
On Wednesday, The GAMESTER. 
On Thursday, The MERCHANT of VENICE. 
On Friday, THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
On Saturday, The POINT OF HONOUR. 
The PANTOMIME every Eveniug. 
HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS. 
On Monday, MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
On Tuesday, ELENA UBERTI. 
On Wednesday, WIVES AS THEY WERE AND 
MAIDS AS THEY ARE. 
On Thursday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble. ) 
The NEW PANTOMIME every Night. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Under the Management of Mr. YATES. 
On Mouday, and during the Week, 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, and THE MAID 
OF HONOUR. 
After which, the Grand Burlesque Opera of NORMA. 

To conclude with the Comic Pantomime of 

THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 

Places and Private Boxes to be had at the Box Otlice, 

from 11 until 5 o'clock daily. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping, as under :— 

THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Weduesday, Jan. 26, 

at 10 Forenoon. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, Feb. 2, 

at 1 Afternoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklerstury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizaseta Hore, Agent and Wharlinger. 











HRISTENING OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Persons wishing to send CARRIAGES aud HORSES 
to SLOUGH on the 25th rnsrant, for the purpose : f wit- 
nessing the Ceremony, should make early application at 
the Paddington Station, to secure Trucks aud Horse 
Boxes for that purpose, as they will not be conveyed by 
the Passenger Trains. 

SPECIAL TRAINS for CARRIAGES and HORSES 
will be provided to leave Paddiugton early in the morn- 
ing, not later than half-past eight o'clock, so that they 
may be in readiness at Slough, ou the arrival of the pas- 
senyers, and special trains will also be provided for them 
in the evening. 

Passenger Trains will leave Paddington for Slough, 
and return, as under— 

Down From PappineTon. | Ur From Sioues. 


6 o' Clock, Morning 3 0’ Clock, Afternoon 
> 
vi 


= if t-past4 = 
8 » * }-past 4 ve » 

}-past 8 on ' }-past 3 BS Evening 
9 a6 ” t-past 6 ” ‘as 
i = ‘a ‘ +past 7 ” ” 
-pas » » . ” 
ll ” ” j-past 8 * ” 

12 » 10 


, ” ” ” 
Further particulars may be ascertained at Paddington ; 
and application to secure trucks or horse boxes at Stations 
on the Line for that occasion, must be made on or before 
Monday the 24th instant. 
January 18th, 1842. 


P Ng UNION OF LONDON.— 

President, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
CAMBRIDGE. 

This Society was established in 1836, and is composed 
of Aunual Subscribers of One Guineaand upwards. The 
funds, after payment of necessary expenses are divided 
into sums of various amounts for the purchase of Pic- 
tures, Sculpture, Drawings, Enamels or Medals, first 
setting aside a sum for the purpose of Enoravine an 
approved Picture. Every Subscriver has one chance by 
lot for the sums appropriated as above, and one im- 
pression of the Engraving for each Guinea subscribed, 

The number of Subscribers last year was 5 012, the 
sum of 3,650/. being expended in the purchase of Pic- 
tures, at various prices, from 10/. to 300/. 

The ‘RETURN OF UNA,” painted by W. Hinton, 
R.A. is being Engraved iu Line by W. H. Warr, for 
the Subscribers of the present year. 

Tue Lists FoR THE YEAR 1842 wit crose ry Marca, 
and an immediate payment of Subscriptions is earnestly 
equested, in order to enable the Committee to make 
advantageous arrangements for the eusuing distribution. 

G. Gopwriy, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A.) Hon. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S.A. Secs. 

By order. T. E Jones, Clerk to the Committe:. 

Office, 73, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Jan. 1842. 














QUE NEW CLOTH FOR WINTER 
FROCKS,. General attention is confidently 
mvited to this entirely novel and approved material, 
being much warmer, yet cousiderably lighter than other 
sloth, and little more than half the price of any ; equal 
in appearance or durability; and being rendered water- 
proof by Bernoe’s established and approved process, it is 
warranted to exclude the heaviest rain, without confin- 
ing perspiration, Also for general use at all seasons, in 
lieu of the ‘ Macintosh”? the well known Codrington 
Frock, made only by Watrer Berpoer, Tailor &c. 69, 
Cornhill, (8 doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 
patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by si me of the most Eminent Medical Men. 
The proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persons of the success of these Lozenges, 
again reminds those who are suffering from Asthmatic 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarsness, Xc. that it ouly requires a trial to prove their 
efficacy. By allaying the tickling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting a gentle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases will generally be at- 
tended with beneficial results. Prepared only by Tuomas 
Keatine, Chemist and Druggist, 79, St. Paui’s Church- 
ard; and sold by Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street ; 
{arris, Druygist, Birmingham; Frexper, Druggist, 
Newbury; Jones, Druggist, Bath; and most Druggists in 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. l1id.and 2s, 94 each, 








| eee AND SCOTTISH LAW 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
NOTICE.—INTEREST at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum upon the paid-up capital of this Association, to 
the 25th December last, will become payable on and 
after the 27th January; and Proprietors may receive the 
same daily at this Office, 147, Strand, near Somerset 
House; and at 10, Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
15th January 1842. Epwarp Baytts, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Sur@rton—Freperick Hate Tuomson, Esq. 48, 
Kervers Street. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stock Company, established by Act of Par- 
liament, without limited responsibility, affords the most 
perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commence- 
ment in 1834, and the large accumulation of Premiums 
which has takeu place. 

On the Ist of July 1841, the Company, at their General 
Meeting, declared an addition of one-half to the Sums 
Paid by the Stockholders, and appropriated to those 
holding Assurances at the participating rate 2/. per cent. 
per annum, from the dates of their Policies, so that the 
addition to a Policy for 1,000/. in force for the previous 
five years, has been 100/., making it in all 1,1007. The 
Premiums are nevertheless very moderate, and only one 
half of them, when the Insurance is for Life. need be 
paid for the first tive years after the date of the Policy. 

Insurauces may be effected on lives however far ad- 
vaneed; and the credit for five years is found partica- 
larly convenient on such insurances, and for the security 
of Temporary Loaus. 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

The facilities afforded by this Company to the Public 
in these and other respects are so great. that itis obviously 
a moral duty in every parent, not possessed of a fortune, 
but in the enjoyment of an income however moderate, 
to insure his Life for a sum which may yield a provision 
to his family. 





RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 





25 woevee Hl 18 5 ....0..82 2 11 percent. 
BB cctews Ee ae ecceues 28 2 

40 ....... 219 Ll... 3 3 4 — 
BO civccce © .6 @O ccccece 410 7 — 

| | rere C.Ee., © enveres 617 9 — 


/ 
Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. «ud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterivo Place, Pall Mall, Londn. 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 

AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 

recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 

from E. Asuorrs Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 

trade not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. City Office, 98, Gracechurch st. 


AMILY ALES, STOUT, AND 
PORTER supplied to all parts of the Metropolis, 
in casks of 36, 18 9, and 44 gallons, at the following 
prices for cash. Table Ale, 6s. per nine gallons; X Ale, 
9s.; XX Ale, 12s.; XXX Ale, 15s. Porer, 9s.; Stout, 
12s. These malt liquors are brewed expressly for family 
use, and are recomimended as a genuine and consequently 
wholesome beverage. Orders per post attended to. 
Address, James Mrirs jun. Eag!e Brewery, Old Kent Rd. 


HE FUR PAR-DESSUS— 
Under the Patronage of her Majesty. The PRO- 
PRIETORS OF THE HUDSON BAY FUR ESTA- 
BLISHMENT. Argyll Rooms, Regent Street, beg leave 
most respectfully to direct the attention of Ladies to an 
ELEGANT NOVELTY, which they are introducing to 
the notice of the fashionable world uuder the highest 
patronage. THE PAR-DESSUS, by far the most grace- 
fal and recherché article for winter costame ever in- 
troduced, is manufactured from the fur of the Hudson 
Bay Seal, and being a description of spencer, is admi- 
rably adapted either for riding or the promenade. 
Should it be desired, the Proprietors will forward a spe- 
cimen, which has been manufactured expressly for her 
Majesty. The above is secured by patent, and can only 
be obtained at the Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 
London. Cuarves Cook, (Acting Proprietor.) 


UR COATS.—ARGYLL ROOMS. 
Under the Distinguished Patronage of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl 
of Pembroke, the Earl of Chesterfield, and Count 
D'Orsay. The PROPRIETORS of the HUDSON BAY 
FUR ESTABLISHMENT respectfully announce to 
Noblemen aud Gentlemen that they can now submit to 
their inspection a splendid ASSORTMENT OF THE 
FUR COATS, manufactured from the skin of the Hud- 
sou Bay Seal, recently introduced to the notice of the 
fashionable world by the above-named distinguished 
personages. Workmen of first rate eminence aud skill 
being employed, their light and elegant appearance as 
au article of winter costume is unrivalled. The Pro- 
prietors have also manufactured an assortment of Coats 
trom the patent waterproof cloth, lined throughout with 
fur, fur waistcoats, fur travelling boots, fur caps, and tra- 
velling baskets. Hammercloths, chaise mats, and aprons, | 
made from waterproof fur; also a variety of shooting | 
and fishing jackets, which may be seen at their Establish- 
ment, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 
Cuartrs Cook, (Acting Proprietor.) 


OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 

DENTIFRICE.— This is au efficient White 
Powder for the Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental 
herbs of the mo-t delightful odour, aud of sovereign 
virtue for strengthening, preserving, aud theroughly | 
cleansivg the Teeth. It eradicates tartar from the teeth, 
removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it gives a pearl-like whiteuess, and, 
above all, from its disinfecting properties, gives sweetness 
tothe breath. As an antiscorbutic, the gums also share 
in its transcendant powers. Scurvy is eradicated from 
them, a healthy action and redness is induced, that offers 
to the uotice of the Medical Practitioner the must indu- 
bitable signs of their healthful state. Price 2s. 9d. per 
box, duty included. NOTICE—The Name and Address 
of the Proprietors, A. Rownanp and Son, 20, Hatton 




















FOURTEEN DAYS’ SALE OF THEOLOGICAL 
N R. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY will SELL 


by AUCTION, at his house, Wellington Street, 
Strand, by order of the Assignees, on Wepnespay, 
January 26th, and Thirteen Following Days, (Sundays 
excepted,) the extensive and valuable STOCK of 
BOOKS of MR. WILLIAM STRAKER, late of 443, 
West Strand. 





MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 
HE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND; 
their Position in Society, Character, and Respon- 
sibilities. By the Author of ‘* The Women of Englaad’’ 
—(and desigued for a Companion-Volume to that work, 
now in the Seventeenth Edition)—will be Published 
with the Magazines, on the 31st instant. 

Fisuer, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM, 

AND SELECT LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
Describing all the Valuable and Interesting Modern 
Publications to the present time, and the advantageous 
Terms ou which Families, Reading Societies, aud Book 
Clubs, are regularly supplied with whatever New and 
Standard Works, Magazines, aud Reviews they may de- 
sire for perusal, which are sent in any quantity through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland. Apply for the 
above to Vir. Butt, English and Foreign Publie Library, 
19, Holles Street, four doors from Cavendish Square, 
London. 





Just Published, Price 4s. cloth, 
HE WORLD IN A POCKET- 
BOOK; or Universal Popular Statistics; embracing 
the Commerce, Agriculture, Revenue, Government, 
Manufactures, Population, Army, Navy, Religions, 
Press, Geography, History, Remarkable Features and 
Events, Navigation, Inventions, Discoveries, and Genius, 
of Every Nation onthe Globe; including au ample 
Geueral Synopsis of the United States, &c. &c. 
By W. Crump. 
Printed at Philadelphia, and Published in London by 
Roserr Batpwin, 47, Paternoster Row. 





Ou Ist February will be Published, in an 8vo. vol. 
A TREATISE ON MANURES; 
their Nature, Preparation, and Application ; with 
with a Description and Application of the most approved 
British Grasses. To which is added, a Miscellaneous 
Article ou Farming, with au Estimate and Description 
of au Example Farm of 300 Acres, illustrated with Plans 
of Farm Buildings. 
By Joun Donatpson, Land Steward, 
Editor of the Fifth Edition of Bayldon on Rents and 
Tillages, and of a number of Agricultural Essays. 
London: Roperr Batywrn, 47, Paternoster Row. 





Iu 8vo, Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
ABLES of the LOGARITHMS of 
NUMBERS, and of Sines, Tangeuts, and Secants, 
to Six Places of Decimals. 
By Eowanrp Rivpte, F.R. A.S. 
Master of the Mathematical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London; Printed for Roserr BaLpwiy, 47, Pater- 
noster Row. 
Also, by the Same Author, in 8vo. Price 12s. bound, 
A TREATISE on NAVIGATION aud NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of Elementary 
Instruction ; with au Extensive Series of Examples for 
Exercise, and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Com- 
putations, 
Third Edition, with Rules and Examples adapted to 
the “* Nautical Almanac’? iv its New and Improved 
Form. 





SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES, 


Just Published, 
Le: guested SPANISH GRAMMAR 
(uew and improved Edition), designed for 
every class of learners, but especially for such as are 
their own instructors. 8s. bound. 

2. M‘HENRY’S SPANISH EXERCISES, 4s. bd. 

3. MTHENRY’S SYNONYMES of the SPANISH 
LANGUAGE explained. 5s. 6d. 

4. CERUTTI’Ss THEORETICAL ITALIAN GRAM- 
MAR, being a complete course of lessons, with new 
Exercises from Italian Classie Authors. Second Edi- 
tion. 10s. 6d. 

5. CERUTTI'S EASY INTRODUCTION to ITA- 
LIAN, designed for learners. 5s. 6d. 

London; Saerwoop, Gi.bert, and Piper, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. 





FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
In 8vo. Price 12s. in cloth, the Eighth Edition of 
GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE; especially devised for Persons who wish 
to Study the Elements of that Language without the 
Assistance of a Teacher. 

By J. J. P. Le Breton. 

Rosert Baipwin, 47, Paternoster Row. 
Also, Price 8s. 

A KEY tothe EXERCISES in the above Work, by 
meaus of which any person of a mature understanding 
may acquire the elements of the French lauguage prac- 
tically, as surely as if a professed teacher were sittiug 
by his side ; and with a very superficial knowledge of it, 
may teach it tovthers. Directions are given in the Key 
to parents not accustomed to teach languages, who wish 
to instruct their children, with the assistauce of this 
book, how they must proceed. 





London : 





Now Ready, with Lithographic Plate, 4to. Price ls. 
A LETTER to LORD DUNCANNON 
recommendiug the Formation of a Terrace and 
Railroad upon the Embankment on the North side of 
the River Thames, which has become indispensable both 
for the Navigation of the River and the Removal of the 
increasing accumulation of unwholesome mud. 

The Terrace will afford Accommodation and Recrea- 

tion to all Classes, but especi ly to those who reside in 
close aud unwholesome quarters of this crowded city. 
Its beauty and mayuificence will be an embellishtnent 
to the Metropolis; and it is calculated that the Profits of 
the Railroad will not only pay for its own construetion, 
and that of the Embankment and Terrace, without the 
aid of Taxation or Subscription, but will also leave a 
surplus sufficient to make a Protecting Embankment on 
the South Side, and open St. Paul's to the River. 





Garden, Londou, is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
which is pasted on each. 


By Sir Frepentcx Trenca, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Fifth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 5. 
IX MONTHS IN. ‘CHIN 
By Lord Jocetyn, late Military Secretary to = 
Chinese Expedition. With Views of Chusan Harbour and 
the Great Wall of China. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, Price 64. 7 : 
BSERVATIONS ON THE LAWS 
which PROHIBIT the FREE IMPORTATION 
of HUMAN FOOD; iu a Letter to the Constituents of 
the Commons’ House of the Imperial Parliament. 
By a Feniow- ELector. 
Rosertr Batowin, 47, Paternoster Row. 





London: 


This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/, lls. 6d. 
closely and beautifully printed, 
EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
Carefully Revised by the Author. 
Wirttam Biackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh; and 22, 
Pall Mall, London. 


This Day is Published, Price ls. 
EMARKS on MR. 


“ Statement illustrative of the Policy of a Fixed 
Duty on Foreign Corn.’’ By James Carmicnaev. 
Wiriram Bu ACKW oop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, aud 22, Pall Mall, London. 


This Day is Published, a New Edit. 
OEMS BY THE LADY F LOR: A 
HASTINGS, Beautifully printed in foolseap 8vo. 
with a Portrait by Kenneth Mé Leay, Esq. engraved in 
line by Horsburgh, Price 7s. 6d. 
A few copies remain of the Large Edition, which, 
with proof impressions of the Portrait, may be had at 15s. 
Winutam Briackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh ; aud 22, Pall Mall, London. 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry Sreru ens. 
Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, Price 4s, each, 
“The plan of the work, it may again be observed, is 
very good, the reasoning is logical, the assertious are 
the results of accurate examination and repeated experi- 
meuts.’’— Times. 
Part I, was Published on the lst January. 
Part II. will appear on the Ist February. 
Winiram Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 




















Just Published, Price 3s. 
OMGOPATHY AND ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES EXPLAINED, being Four Lectures 
thereon. Also, Price 2s. 6d. 

AFFECTIONS of the HEAD, being the History of 
Fifty Cases, treated with success on Homoeopathy prin- 
ciples. By Joun Epps, M.D. 

London : SHERwoop and Co, 23, Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist February 1842 will be Published, Price Is. 
The First Number of The 
ORTH OF ENGLAND MAGA- 
ZINE, a Literary and Political Journal, to be 
Continued Monthly. 
Published by Stums and Dryuam, 
Manchester, where all Communicatious for the 


Exchange Street, 
Editor 








and Advertisements are to be addressed; and Tiny and 
Boeve, London. 
HE NEW MORAL WORLD, of 
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This Day, Janvary 22, contaius further Delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet Council, by Ropert Owen | Letter 
to Sir Robert Peel, and Address to the Disciples of the 
Rational System of Society —Prospectus of the Home Co- 
lonization Company—Progress of Social Reform, &c. &e. 

Published at the Office of the Home Colonization So- 
ciety, 57, Pall Mall; and Sold by all Newsvenders. 
Stamped, 4d.; Unstamped, 2 


~~ Just Published, New Edition, 12 mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

ICERO'S OFFICES—CATO 

MAJOR—LAULIUS—PARADOXA~— De REPUB- 
LICA FRAGMENTA DUO—ET SOMNIUM SCIPIO- 
NIS. New Edition; the text carefully collated with the 
best moderu Editions, and with Explanatory English 
Notes. This is the only cheap edition that contains the 
new Fragments of the ‘* De Republica.”’ 

Warrttaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





NEV W PE RIODI AL WORK BY MR. GRANT. 
On the Ist of February will be Published, Price Ls, (to 
be Continued Monthly.) No. I. of 


—< of POPULAR PEOPLE ; 
Or [lustrations of Human Nature. 
By the Author of ‘* Random Recollectious of the Lords 
and Commons,” ‘* The Great Metropolis,’’ &c. 
The work will be printed in super royal 8vo,; each 
Number containing 4 spirited Engravings. 
Loudon ; Greoroe Virtue, Ivy Laue. 
_ Orders received by all Booksellers, 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
OWER’'S MINOR ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; containing 21 Maps, 
fromm the latest and best Authorities. Price 7s. 6d. 
Coloured, half-boand. With a copious consulting Index, 

DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY ; containiny 36 Maps and a copious consulting 
Index. Pric e 12s. Coloured, half bound. 

DOWER'’S SHORT ATLAS; containing 12 Maps, 
for the Use of Younger Pupils, with a copious consulting 
Index ! rice 5s, Coloured ; and 4s. Plain. 

*,° Each of these Atlases contains one-third more 
Maps, each Map containing much more information than 
is to be found in any « thers at the same price. 

London: W. S. Orr and Co, Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 


** 








27th will be e300, Py in 1 vol. 8vo. 


On the 2 
. 300, Price 5s. 
DROPA THY, or THE COLD 
WATER 


H* 
CURE; as practised by Vincent 
Pariessnitz, at Griefenberg, Silesia, Austria. 

Showing how this extraordinary man, by the sole aid 
of water, air, and exercise, cures all diseases which can 
be cured by any other means, and many which are 
declared by the Faculty beyond the power of their art. 

By R. T. Grartngr, Esq. 
Author of the ‘* Guide by the Dasube’ to Turkey and 
Greece, and Overland to India.”’ 

Messrs. Manpen and Co. 8, Leadenhall Street; T. 
and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; aud Hovtston 
and Hivense, 154, Strand, 


with Plate, 





M‘CULLOCHY’S | 





Second Edition, enlarged, 10s. 6 
HE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY; the Political History, 
Geographical Position, aud Social State of the Principal 
Nations of Antiquity; carefully Digested from the An- 
cient Wri‘ers, and Illustrated by the Discoveries of Mo- 
dern Scholars and Travellers. 
By W. C. Taytor, LL.D. M.R.A S. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, 10s. 62. 
rANUE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 
MODERN HISTORY; the Rise and Progress of 
the Principal European Ni ations, their Political History, 
and the Changes in their Social Condition; with a His- 
tory of the C olonies founded by Europeans. 
London: Joux W. Parker, West Strand. 


CLASSICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS AT 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 


EL. 
ATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
IND of Qt ‘OTATIONS to 


Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
EX MATTHLE&E’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IIf. 
SHORTER 


Sev euth 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 


MATTHLE’S 
For the Use of Schools. 
bound. IV 
GREECE GRAMMATIC: E RU DIMENTA in USUM 
SCHOLARUM. Editio Quarta. 12mo. 3s, 6d. bound. 

“ This Grammar is used inthe Public Schools of Win- 
chester, Harrow, and Rugby ” 

+ 


LATIN.E GRAMMATIC.E RUDIMENTA, or Latin 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. 

«This Grammar being based on that enjoined by the 
Royal Fouuder of so many Grammar Schools in Ens gland, 
aud by many of his Succ “esSOTS, is called Kiug Edward 
Vith’s Latin Grammar. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 


lds. 
BU TTMAN’S IRREGUL a “GREEK VERBS. 


8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
PEILE’S CHOEP HOR: E of XESCHYLUS. With 
English Notes. 8vo. 12s. 
IX. 
PEILE’S AGAMEMNON of c<ESCHYLUS. With 
English Notes, Svo. 12s. 


“Translated by Turner and 
8vo. 26s. 


X 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 


Lewis. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


XI. 
MITCHELL'S PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. With 
English Notes, 8vo. 1. Acharueuses—2. Wasps— 3. 
Knights—4. Clouds, 10s. each—5. Frogs, lds. 





HASE’S “GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Feap. 8vo, 


POPULAR 
bs. 6d, 
XII 

COLERIDGE’SG RE E KGL ASSIC POETS, 


Second 


Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
XIV. 
GREEK VERBS; their Formations, Defects, and 


N. Carmicuakn, Classical Masier 
Post 8vo, bound. 


Irregularities. By A. 
in the Edinburgh Academy. 8s. 6d. 

By Rev. 
Academy. 


Joun WILLIAMs, 
8vo. (Nearly 


xX 
Vart First. 
Ediuburgh 


HOMERUS. 
Rector of the 
Ready.) 
Albemarle Street. 


EXERCISE AND SPELLING 
WHITTAKER and CO. Ave 


i 
INNOCK’S CHILD'S FIRST 
BOOK; or, Au Easy Key to Reading; consisting 
of Monosyllables only, arranged in such a way as to give 
the correct Sounds of the Vowels in their various situa- 
tions; thus laying the foundation for Spelling and Read- 
ing on unerring principles. : Price 3d. 


INNOCK’s MENTORIAN PRIMER; 

or, |innock’s Second Book for Children at an 

Early Age; in which considerable pains have been taken 
to adapt it to their capacities. Price 6d. 


= OCK’S CHILD’S 

MEANING BOOK, on a plan entirely new: 
Containing: Ist. Words of Oue Syllable, the meanings 
of which are well explained by Words of One Syllable 
also; and 2d, Words of Oue Syllable, which are suffi- 
ciently explained by Words of Two Syllables. 


Price ls. 4. 

-— NOCK’S FIRST SPELLING 
BOOK for CHILDREN ; Containing a Selection 

of Spelling Lessons only, in uatural and appropriate 

ri lati ou; inteuded as an Intioductory Assistant to Dan- 

can’s English Expositor. ae Price ls. bound. 


JINNOCK’S EXP LAN VATORY ENG- 

LISH SPELLING ~ malin l2mo. Price ls. 6d. 
bound 

JINNOCK’S S EXE ‘RCISES i in FALSE 

a variety of Lessons, 


SPELLING :— Coutaining 
in Prose and Verse, selected from the best authors, to be 
ismo, Price 1s. 6d. 


corrected by the pupil . 

_ LY’S DICT ATION EXER- 
CISES, with suitable Orthogr tphical Instructi US. 

A new edition. corrected : 

cloth lettered, 


i] UNCAN’s ENG LISH EXPOSITOR; 


oJ 
or, a New Explanatory Spelling Book, Contain- 
ing an alphabetical arrangement of the most useful, 
proper, aud appropriate words iu the English Language, 
divided into syllables, prope rly accented and explained, 
Seventeenth edition. 12mo. Price ls. 6d. bound, 
9 


\ HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDI- 
TIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 

British Biography —Chronology ~ Classical Biography 
— Efiglish ,Grammar— English Law- Logie — Mechanics 
—Intellectual Phi! osop shy- — Music — Natural History— 
Natural Philosophy —Na atural Theology - Pe rspective— 
Pueumatics — Poetry — Rhetoric—Trade aud Commerce— 
Zoology.—(Five Parts. ) 

*,* The principles of these various subjects are devel- 
oped i in the soundest and clearest manner by way of ques- 
tion and auswer, and are rendered easy to the capabili- 
ties of the youug. 18mo. Price 9d. each, sewed. 


Joun Murray, 





BOOKS, 
Maria Lane. 
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gee ged. i8mo. Price 2s. 








Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE PRICE O FAME. 
A Novel. By Miss Ertzapera Yovartr. 
T. and W agg 29, New Bond Street; Oxtver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh; J. Cummine, Dublin. 


New Edition, 8vo. Price 8s. boards, 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS; 


with Notes by Hutchinson, an Index of the Greek, 
and also Explanatory Indexes of the Geographical and 
Proper Names 

*,* With a Latin Translation, 9s. boards, 

Longman, Brown, and Co,; Baldwin and Cradock 3 
Dunean and Malcolm; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co. ; Simpkiu, Marshall, aud Co.; E. P. Williams. Edin- 
bury gh: Stirling and Kenny. 








CROCKER’S LAND SURVEYING IMP ROVED. _ D. 
This Day is Published, in post 8vo, with very numerous 
Diagrams. a Field Book, Plans, &c. &c. 12s. cloth, 
C ROCKER’S LAND-SURVEYING. 

New Edition, corrected thronghout and greatly 
improved, by T. G_ Bunt, Land-Surveyor; with Tables 
of Six- = Logarithms, superintended by R. Far.ey, 
of the Nautical Almanae Establishment. 

THE LOGARITHMS, separately, 4s. 6d. cloth 
Loudou: Lonaman, Brown, and Co. 





NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS. 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Price 4s. 
GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES upon the French 
Language compared with the English. 4s. 
QUESTIONS on the above; with Key. 9d. 
KEY to HAMEL’S FRE NC H EXERCISES. 3s. 
WORLD in MINIATURE; an Account of the different 
Countries of the World; for Translation into French. 








Price 4s. 6d. 
London: Loxeman and Co.; and Wuarrraker and Co, 
~~ BRASSE’S GREEK GRADUS—REVISED 


THROUGHOUT. 

This Day is Published, Second Edi‘ion, 8vo 15s. cloth, 

GREEK GRADUS; ora Greck, 
Ps Latin, and E nglish Prosodial hestein’s containing 
the Latin and nglish Interpretations of all Words 
which occur in the Greek Poets, with the Quantity of 
the Syllables verified by Authorities. By the late Dr. 
Brasse. With Syuopsis of Greek Metres, by Dr. Mayor. 
Second Edition. By the Rev. F. E. J. Vatey, M.A. 

London ; Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


WARRIOR MONKS OF THE DAYS OF 
CHIVALRY. 
ow Ready, in 1 vol. Price 12s. 
HE Tiist ORY OF THE KN NIGHTS- 
TEMPLARS, &c. 
By P. G. Annison, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
“In the details of our author we have a_moving 
picture at once interesting and impressive.’’— Times. 
“Valuable and entertaining information abounds in 
the work before us.”’— Monthly Review. 
“ It is very pleasing with solid lessous of truth and all 
the attractiveness of fable.”—Evaminer. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 





THE 











This Day is Published, , Second Edition. 12s bound, 

TEXUE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC- 
TIONARY. By the Rev. J. E, Rrppie, M.A. 

The Latin-English. 7s.; and Euglish-Latin, 5s. 6d. 

separately. Also, 

HE REV. J. E. RIDDLE’S COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. In 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 
Price 31s. 6d. in cloth. 

The Latin-English, 2ls.; and English-Latin, 10s. 6d. 
separately. 

‘* The best of its kind in onr language, and we rejoice 
to hear that in our principal schools it is fast superseding 
all others. The abridgment is a careful condensation of 
the original ,’’— Atheneum. 

London : Longman, Brown, and Co, 


THE BEST ENGLISH SPE LLING- BOOK. 


NUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
FW ROOK, with Cuts. 60th Edition, ls 6d bound, 
GUYS NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR. 9th Edition, 





ls. 6d. bound. 

GUYS NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with Cuts. 20th 
Edition, 6d. half-bound, 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER, with Cuts. 10th 
Edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

GUYS PARENTS’ FIRST QUESTION - BOOK, 
with Cuts. 9d. stitched; 1s. bound. 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Ques- 
tions. 9d. stitched; 1s. bound, 

GUY’s FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES, on the 







Plan of Mur 9d. stitched; ls. bound. 





GUY'S ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 
New Ejdition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

GUYS ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
New Edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S oLE? S OF BRITISH HISTORY, 
New FE dition, . 6d. bound, 


GUY'S GE NE RAL SCHOOL QUESTION - 
OF MISCELLANEOUS KNOWLEDGE, 


BOOK 
6th Edition, 


i2mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

GUY'S TUTOR'’S ASSISTANT AND SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, 15th Edition, 2s. bound, 

A KEY tothe Same. 4s. 6d. bound. 

GUY S FIRST ARITHMETIC, in handsome script 
type on fine writing paper. 8vo. 1s, 3d. half-bound. 

A KEY tothe Same. 3d. 


GUYS COMPLETE TREATISE OF BOOK-KEEP- 
ING, BY eo ENTRY, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men *s Schoo!s . half-bound, 


y's sc HOOL CIPHERING- BOOK.  4to. 
6d. half-bound 
a Y S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Seven Maps. 15th 


Edition, Enlarged 3s. bound. 

A KEY TO THE PROBLEMS. 1s. 6d. 

GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY FOR THE JU NIOR 
CLASSES, with Six Maps. Price only 1s. bound. 

GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, Sixteen handsome 4to. Maps, Coloured. Half: 
bound in 8vo. or 4to. Price 5s. 

GUY'S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, Eighteen 
Plates. 5th Edition, 5s. bound. 

GUY’S CHART OF HISTORY, on a Large Sheet, 
Coloured, 7s. 

London: Crapock and Co, (late Baldwin & Cradock,) 
48, Paternoster Row. 
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Secoud Edition, in small 8vo. Price 5s. 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
By M. Fraser Tytier. 

Containiug Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black 
Prince, Joau of Are, Richard Casur de Lion, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

WitiraM Tarr, Edinburgh; Smmpxry, Marsuatr, and 
Co. London; and Jonn Cummrina, Dublin. 

POPULAR CLASS BOOKS. 

WHITTAKER and CO, Ave Maria Lane. 
N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS and PART of 
the APOCRYPHA; in which the events are arranzed 
according to chronological order. By a Member of the 
Church of England. urth Edition, with several En- 
gravingsand Maps. 12mo. Price Gs. bound. 
o 


LATT’S LITERARY and SCIEN- 

_ _ TIFIC CLASS-BOOK; containing popular de- 
scriptions of the most interesting anduseful objects of 
science, and forming three hundred and sixty-five read- 
ing lessous, for every day in the year. With 1,000 ques- 
tions for examination, New Edition, much improved, 
with several Engravings. 12mo. Price 5s. bd. aud lettd. 


3. 
INNOCK’S JUVENILE READER; 
being a Sequel to the Mentoriau Primer. Calcu- 
lated for children trom four to seven years old. A New 
Edition, with cousiderable improvements, and the 
addition of many originai pieces. L2mo. Price ls. 6d. bd. 


4. 
INNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLA- 
NATORY ENGLISH READER; caleulated to 
assist both Teacher and Pupil, consisting of selections, 
in prose and verse, on interesting and improving subjects. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound, : 


5. 
HE MORAL POETICAL MIS- 
CELLANY; coutaining choice selections from 
our most approved poets, arrauged under distinct heads. 
18mo. Price 3s. bound. 


6. 
C ROLY’S BEAUTIES OF THE 
BRITISH POETS; with a few introductory 
observations. With several Engravings. ¢ 
tion, enlarged. 12mo. Price 7s. bound. 


ie 

HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 

7 EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 

First Catechism ; General Kuowledge—Moral aud Social 

Duties— Religion—Religious Denomiuatious — Evidences 

of Christianity—The Liturgy. Treating of the elements 

of these subjects in the simplest and clearest manner, 
18mo. Price 94. each, sewed. 


HIsTORICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND PRI- 
VATE INSTUCTION. 
WHITTAKER and CO. Ave Maria Lane. 
TJHITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORIES, in 12mo. embellished with numerous 
portraits, wood cuts, and coloured maps and plans, aud 
edited on the explanatory and inuterrogative systems, 
copiously illustrated by notes, genealogical tables, and 
maps, and the latest elucidations of classical antiquaries. 
By W. C. Taytor, LL.D. &e. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. The 30th edition, bring- 
ing down the history to the Accession of our present 
gracious Sovereign Victoria. Price 6s. bd. and lettd. 

HISTORY of ROME. The 19th edition. 5s. 6d. ba. 

HISTORY of GREECE. The ]4th edition. 5s. 6d. bd. 

*,* Several hundred pounds have been expended in 
editing and embellishing these works siuce they have 
become the property of Messrs. WarrraKer and Co. 

o 


HE HISTORY OF THE OVER- 
THROW of the ROMAN EMPIRE, and the 
Formation of the Principal European States. From 
original sources, Oriental and European, and compri 
the latest elucidations of the Continental and E 

















Second Edi- 








inylish 
Antiquarians and Scholars. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. 





cloth. By W. C. Tayior, LL.D. &c. 

*,* This Work connects Ancient and Modern History, 
and forms, with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a 
complete course of Aucient History, aud an introduction 
to those of Eugland and the other European States, 


3. 
A N ABRIDGMENT OF THE 
HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest 
Accouiits to the Present Time, on the plan of Pinnock’s 
Histories. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


4, 
ISTORY OF FRANCE AND 
NORMANDY, on the plan of Pinnock’s ! listo 
ries. By W. C. Taytor, LL.D. Second edition. 12mo. 
Price 6s. bound and lettered. 


5. 

ROFESSOR WILSON’S MANUAL 

of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and CHRONO- 

LOGY. In l2mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, and 
illustrated by three maps. 

*.* This work differs from those in‘crdinary use, by the 
insertion of more detailed notices of the leading occur- 
rences of Asiatic History, aud particularly of the History 
of India, 6. x 

YVNHE STREAM OF HISTORY. 

Originally invented by Professor Srrass. With 
numerous additions, mounted on rollers. Price 1/. 16s. 


Be 

H AMILTON’S EPITOME 
UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGY, ILISTORY, 

and BIOGRAPHY. ion to ‘* The 
Stream of History.” 


3. 
INNOCK’S HISTORY OF THE 
BIBLE; containing the Principal Events Re- 
corded in that Sz Sook. For the use of Young 
People. 1l2mo. Price 3s. bound. 
Cc 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECIIISMs. 
s-Aucient History— Bible and Gospel—History of Eng- 
aud—Scotland—Irela :d—France—America (2 part s)— 
Rome—Greece—The Jews—Modern History—Scripture 
History—Universal History—Mythology—in which the 
important and leading iacts of each history are uarrated 
so as to impress the minds of young persous. 18mo. 
Price 9d, each, sewed, 











Forming a Compa 
Price 3s, 6d. 














| to the Plays and Poems. 


OF | 


Paris and Loudon, January 1842. 


PUBLISHED BY FIRMIN DIDOT AND CO. 


A COMPLETE 


COLLECTION 


OF GREEK AUTHORS, 


Imperial Octavo, in double Columns. 


IBLIOTHECA GRCORUM SCRIPTORUM, with a Latin Translation in 


Parallel Columns, and complete Indices ; throughout Revised and altogether Re-edited. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY APPEARED: 


HOMERI CARMINA, et CYCLI EPICI | 
RELIQULE. 1 vol. cloth, 16s. 


ARISTOPHANIS COM(@DL#, et DE- | 
Edidit Grin. Dry- | 
| Translatione. 


PERDITARUM FRAGMENTA. 
DORF. 1 vol. cloth 18s. 

XENOPHONTIS SCRIPT A qua SUPER- 
SUNT. Edidit Lup. Dixvorr. $ 


Edidit Scowricu-ruser. 1 thick vol. cloth, 24s. 


APPIANI ROMANARUM HISTORIA- | 


Edidit Scuweientuser. 1 } 


RUM que SUPERSUNT. 
vol. cloth, 18s. 

HESIODUS, APOLLONIUS, MUS.EUS, 
COLUTHUS, Quinti Posthomerica, Tryphidori excidium 
llii, Tzetze Autehomerica, ete. Edideruut Lenrs et 
DusyeEr. 1 vol. cloth, 18s, 


Tvol. {8s. 
POLYBIT HISTORIARUM RELIQULE. | 


LUCIANI OPERA, Edidit. Gum. Din- 
porF. | thick vol. cloth, 22s. 

VETUS TESTAMENTUM GR-ECUM 
et LATINUM, \uxta Septuaginta Interpretes, cum Latina 
2 vols. cloth, 36s. 

H MAAATA AIA@HKH. In 1 vol. Greek 
text only, with the Dissertation on the Alexandrine Dia- 
lect. 1 vol. cloth, 18s. 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA BELLI PE- 

LOPONNESIACI. Cum nova translatione Latiua F, 
Haast, Accedunt Scholia et Indices Rerum et Nomi- 
num. 1 vol. cloth, 18s. 
THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES, 
MARCUS ANTONINUS, EPICTETUS, ARRIANUS, 
SIMPLICIUS, CEBES, MAXIMUS TYRIUS. 1 vol. 
bound in cloth, 18s. 


Just Published, one of the most important volumes of the Collection, 
FRAGMENTA HISTORICORUM GRECORUM, 


Bibliotheea Apollodori cum Fiagmentis auserunt, notis et prolegomenis illustrarunt, indice plenissimo instruxe- 
che 


runt Car. et Theod. 
commentariis. Oue thick 

“ Had the valuable series of G 
former editious in a uniform type and size 
tion, and tocommend the spirit which sugy 
shows that the editor has adopted a plan orig 
together according to their subjects: the fragments of the ¢ 








it would have 











sted the ente: prise. 
iginal in many points and scientific in all. 
cyclic Poets are annexed to Homer's ‘tale of Troy divine;’ 


fiilleri: acecedunt Marmora Partum et Roserranum, hoe cum Letronnt, illud cam C, MiLiert 
volume, imperial 8vo. with Fae 
ck Classics, now in the 


similes, bound in cloth, 24s. 

course of publication by M. Didot, been a mere reprint of 
been suflicieut for us to announce the fact of their publica- 
But a careful examination of several of the volumes 
The authors are grouped 


the relics of Menauder and Philemon accompany Aristophanes; the Works of Hesiod are joined to all that remains 


of the Minor Epic Poets; 


and Theophrastus is accompanie 


d by the Minor Moralists. Many valuable pieces hitherto 


inedited have found a place iu this collection: we may mention some parts of the lost books of Polybius, and several 
fragments of Appian. The text of Lucian, left imperfect by Hemsterhuis, has been revised by Dindorf, and scholars 


for the first time have obtained a 


complete and accurate edition of the prince of humorists.’’— Atheneum, Jan, 1, 1842. 
F. Dipor and Co. Amen Corner, Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 





On Wednesday, January 26th, will be Published, 


PRINTED UNIFORM WITH 


“SMITHS 


STAN 


DARD LIBRARY,” 


And containing as much matter as an ordinary Octavo Volume, Price One Shilling, 


WHAT 


T 0 


TEACH, 


AND 


HOW TO TEACH IT. 


SO THAT THE CHILD MAY BECOME A WISE AND GOOD MAN. 


Part 2. (to be Published shortly). 
DRE ivccacuvicxntecsenaes 





Tue CULTIVATION OF THE INTELLECT. 
Tue CULTIVATION OF MoRALITY. 
-Tue CULTIVATION OF PRUDENCE. 





Wittram Smirtn, 113, Fleet Street, London. 





COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE. 





On THE First or FEBRUARY 


Will be issued a Volume, to be 


continued every other Month, of 


A NEW EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS, 


Collated twith the 


AND COMPRISING NOTES, BIOGRAPHY, AND 


Oriainal Lvitions, 


A HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


OF DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES IN ENGLAND. 


By J. PAYNE 


COLLIER, 


F.S.A. 


Esq. 


Author of ‘* The History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,’ &c, &c. 


i 


IN EIGHT HANDSOME DEMY OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
Price 12s. per Volume, being 47. 16s. for the Complete Work, including the Biography, History, &c. 
The issue will commence with the Second Volume, as the first will contain the Biography, 
History of the Drama, §e. 


The want of a Library Edition of Shakespeare’s Works, comprising the latest discoveries and elucida- 
tions made by celebrated Antiquaries and Commentators, has induced the Publishers to avail themselves 
| of Mr. Collier's knowledge, ability, and zeal on this subject, in order to present the Public with as perfect 
an Edition, more especially as regards the text of the Plays and Poems, as can be given, and in such a 
form and size as shall render it at once available to the scholar and the general reader. 

The Publishers would feel particularly obliged by purchasers notifying, at their earliest convenience, to 
their respective booksellers, their intention to take the work, : 

To prove the necessity of such an undertaking, Messrs. Whittaker and Co. have requested Mr. Collier 
to draw up 2 Pamphlet on the subject, in which will be found much curious and new information relating 


A Second Edition of this work is just issued, under the following title— 


REASONS FOR A NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 


Containing notices of the defects of former impres 


sions, and pointing out the lately-acquired means of 


illustrating the Plays, Poems, and Biography of the Poet. 


sy J. 


PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A. 


Author of “The History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,” &e. &e. 


Second Edition, with Additions. 


“Mr. Collier makes out his case well, and from th 
that in spite of the labours of Maloue, &e. there is st 
which the negligence of former editors 

‘« No person who is acquainted with Mr. Collier's past 


doubt his competency. To him it 


the modesty with which he executes such services is as remark 


formances display,’’—Munthly Review. 


Demy 8vo. 
e cogeucy of his ‘Reasous,’ must fully convince the Public, 
ill room for doing much with the works of the immortal poet, 
, aud their inadequate means, have left undone. ’’— Times. 


In a Wrapper. Price 1s. 


contributions to the history of our dramatic literature can 


isa labour of love to illustrate the masters of the Elizabethan period; although 


able as the ability and the judgment which his per- 


*.* See Prospectuses at the end of the Magazines and Reviews. 
Wuirtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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en ee a ee 
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PUBLISHED 


By Mrs. Hat. 


and about 50 superior Wood-cuts. 25s. half-morocco. 








THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
OR WILD SPORTS OF INDIA. 

By Captain Warrer Camper, of Skipness. 
Royal 8vo. half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 








THE SPORTING SKETCH-BOOK : 
A SERIES OF CHARACTERISTIC PAPERS, 
By the most Distinguised Sporting Writers of the day, , 
Edited by J. W. Carterton, Esq. 

Post 8vo. with Steel Engravings, 16s. cloth. 


CAKES AND ALE: 
TALES AND LEGENDS, 
By Dovatas Jerrovp, Esq. 
2 vols, fuolscap 8vo. 
With Illustrations by George Crurksuank. 
16s. (Nearly Ready.) 





ALPY’S GRADUS, LATIN AND 
ENGLISH... Fifth Edition, royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


bound. Also, 

VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
12mo. 5s. bound. 

—— CORNELIUS NEPOS. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 
SALLUST. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
—— DITTO, with English Notes, by Hrcxre, 
12mo. 4s. 6d 

— _ TERENCE. 12mo., 3s. 6d. bound. 
FUNDAMENTAL WORDS OF THE | 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Waurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. | 














NEW AND EASY METHOD OF ACQUIRING | 
FRENCH. 
For the Use of Schools and Families, 
By M. Le Pace, Professor of French in London. 

RENCH MASTER FOR THE | 
NURSERY; being the first step towards the | 
attainment of the language, ina series of easy progres- 

sive lessons Price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

2. L7ECHO DE PARIS; being a selection of phrases 
a person would hear daily if livingin France. Witha 
Vocabulary of the words aud idioms. Fifth Edition. 
Price 4s. bound i. cloth. 

3. GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION. A set of exercises for the learner of the 
French language, calculated to enable him, by means 
of practice to express himself fluently on the ordinary 
topics of life. Second Edition, with Notes. Price 3s. 6d. 
bound in cloth. 

4. THE LAST STEP TO FRENUH; or the Prin- 
ciples of French Giammar. Displayed in a series of 
short lessons, each of which is followed by questions 
and exercises, with the versification, Price 3s. 6d 
bound in cloth. 

**To schools and private teachers these clever little 
volumes must be invaluable.’’—Monthly Review. 

Errincuam Wirson, 18, Bishopsgate Street Within, 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
WHITTAKER and CO. Ave Maria Lane. 
es a ELEMENTS OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL 
HISTORY; with uumerous Engravings and twelve 
Maps. A new edition, corrected, 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. bd. 


2. 
OODBRIDGE’S ATLAS; exhibit- 
be ing in connexion with the Outlines of Countries, 
the Prevailing Religions, Forms of Government, 
Degrees of Civilization, the Comparative Size of Towns, 
Rivers, and Mountains; and the Climates and produc- 
tions of the Earth. In royal 4to. Price 8s. half-bound. 


3. 
OODBRIDGE’S RUDIMENTS of 
GEOGRAPHY$-0n a New Plan, Illustrative of 
the foregoing Atlas, aud designed to assist the memory 
by comparison and classification. Embellished with 
mumerous engravings, illustrating manners, customs, 
and curiosities. Third edition, 18mo. Price 3s. 6d. bd. 


4. 

HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
—BritishGeography (Five Parts)—England and Wales 
—Scotlaund—Ireland—Colonies of Europe and America 
—Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c. General Geography— 
Use of the Globes (Two Parts)—Geology—Botany— 
i In each of these little treatises the 
i bj ined in the 





NORTHERN DIVISION, Parr I. commencing 


LANCASHIRE. 


By Dr. W. C, TAYLOR and Mr. CYRUS REDDING. 


KETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. | 


_ A New Edition, with Additions, imperial Svo. coutain- | 
ing 5 Engravings on Steel, after Drawings by Macuise, | 


| accomplished English Gentlewoman. 


NEW BOOKS 


BY MESSRS. HOW AN 





and a County Map. 
| SOUTHERN 


C 





One Part of each Division will appear Monthly. 





4 tees EPICURE’S ALMANACK, 
FOR 1842. 
By Benson Hit, Esq. 
A Pocket Volume. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Volume for 1841 may be had. Price 2s. 6d. 


JEM BUNT. 
By Tue Op Satror. 


8vo. with 23 Steel Plates by Ronerr CrurksHank, 
Hvuearys, and Lee, and about 15 Wood-cuts. 14s. cloth. 





IRELAND; 
ITS SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 
By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 


Imperial 8yo, profusely illustrated. Parts 1 to 15, 
2s. 6d. each. Vol. I. may be had complete, 25s. cloth. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SOCIETY 
IN THE BARBAROUS AND CIVILIZED STATE: | 
An Essay Towards Discovering the Origin and | 











Progress of Human Improvement. 
By Wititam Cooke Tayior, LL.D. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. | 


e HOLYDAY PRESENTS. 
HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: the most 
acceptable Present ever devised for Youth; em- 

bracing the Sports and Exercises of Out-door Enjoyment | 

—the Pastimes of a Winter's Fueside—and the Recrea- | 

tions of Science. Embellished w.th upwards of 500 En- | 

gravings. Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards, or 10s. 6d. | 
handsomely bound iu Arabesque morocco, | 
HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK; 
a Manual of every graceful and improving Pursuit, 

Exercise, and Accomplishment, that coutributes to the | 

perfection of the Female Character, aud constitutes the | 

Embellished with 

nearly 700 Engravings, 21s. elegautly bound in em- 

broidered silk and imitation Mechiliu lace. 
Lonoeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


OULSTON AND STONEMAN 
will have the Following Ready for Delivery with 
the Magazines. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, People’s Edition, No. 5, 
Price 2d. ; Part 1, as Published on the 22¢ instant. 9d. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 4s. Edition, boards, (THE 
ABBOT.) 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 4s. Edition, stitched, (THE 
ABBOT.) 
SCOTT'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Part7. 2s. 6d. 
Aud New Enitious of 
1, LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Royal, li. 
boards; and lJ. 8s. half-moroceo. ‘ | 
2. SCOTTS POETRY, Royal, 1, boards; and | 
ll. lis. 6d half. moroce ». 
3. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
Plates, l5s. 
4. COOK’S ORACLE. 5s 6d. boards. 
5. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY. 6s. boards. 
65, Paternoster Row, 22d January. 
NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, 
BROWN, and CO. 
MR. MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 
AMBLING RECOLLECTIONS of 
a SOLDIER of FORTUNE. By W. H. Max- 
weti, Esq. Author of ‘' Stories of Waterloo,” &c, &e. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations by Phiz. 
10s. 6u. cloth lettered. 


9 
MR. LAINGS NEW WORK. 
OTES OF A TRAVELLER IN 
FRANCE, PRUSSIA ITALY, &c. By S. 
Larne, Esq. Author of ‘‘ A Residence in Norway,’ and 
“A Tour in Sweden.’ Svo. 16s. 

** His social and political investigations are interesting 
from their intrinsic importance, aud attractive from their 

racy vigorous mode of treatment,’’— Spectator. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
HE JACQUERIE; or, the Lady and 
the Page. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 
Svo. 31s. 6d. 

*,* The subject of this historical romance is the cele- | 
brated, Revolt of the French Peasants in the fourteenth | 
aNN 4. id . } 
O RHEUMATIS® in its various | 

Forms, and on the Affections of the Internal | 
Organs, more especially the Heart and Braiu to which it | 
gives rise. By R. Macirop, M.D. Physician to St. 
George's Hospital. 8vo. ". 








3 vols. bds. 














j ts are I 1 
simplest and clearest manner. 18mo. Price 9d. each. 


ee EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 150. 


132, Fleet Street, London. 


D PARSONS. 


ILLUSTRATED TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Two Parts, in imperial octavo, at 2s. 6d. were issued on January 1, 1842, each with a fine Steel Engraving, a profusion of beautiful Wood-cuts, 


DIVISION, Parr I. commencing 


ORNWALL. 


By Mr. CYRUS REDDING. 


’ 1 VHE FLORIST’S JOURNAL; 
Or Mouthly Record of the best Flowers, 
adapted to all Varieties of Svil and Situation. 
Embellished by new or celebrated Flowers, drawn 
and Coloured in the best manner. 
Nos. 1 to 24, 6d. each; Vol. 1, 6s.; Vol. 2, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH ANGLER’S 
MANUAL. 
By T. C. Horrann, Esq. 


With uumcrous Engravings on Wood and Steel, post 
Svo. 2ls. large; paper, with proofs, 36s. 


THE 


THE BISHOP: 
A SERIES OF LETTERS TO A NEWLY- 
CREATED PRELATE. 
Foolscap 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





THE SONGS OF CHARLES DIBDIN 
COMPLETE. 
With Musical Accompaniments. 
Parts 1 to 5. 2s. 6d. each. To form Eight Parts. 






Albemarle Street, January 1342, 
Just Published, 
get ae REVIEW, No. 137. 


8vo. Price 6s. 
II 


ROYAL NAVY LIST OF GREAT BRITAIN, for 
January. Published by Authority. Post 8vo. 2s. 


NAUTICAL ALMANAC, for 1845. Published by 
Authority, Royal 8vo. 5s. 
Vv 


IV. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, Vol. IL. Part 3. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. ¥. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, Vol. XI. Partl. 8vo. 5s. 
VI 


HARTS ARMY LIST, for January. Published 
Quarterly. 8vo. 5s. 


Vil. 
HARTS ANNUAL ARMY LIST. Corrected to 
27th DecemBeR. 8Svo. 20s. 
Joun Murray. Albemarle Street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty and the Board of Longitude. 


MR. AINSWORTIT’S MISCELLANY, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Ou the 29th January will be Published, Price 
pence, the First Number of 
INSWORTIVS MAGAZINE; 
A Menthly Miscellany of 
ROMANCE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Edited by W. Harrison Atnsworrn, Esq. 
And illustrated with Designs on Steel and Wood-cuts by 
Grorce CRUIKSHANK, 
Containing the commencement of 
A NEW WORK BY MR. AINSWORTH, entitled 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, 
A Tale of the Times of Hogarth, 

With Two Illustrations on Steel by Georce Crurr- 
SHANK ; and Contributious from several of the most dis- 
tinguished Writers of the day. 

« Weare glad to observe that Mr. Ainsworth is on the 
eve of starting a Magazine of his own. There is hardly 
a literary man of the day more adapted for the Editor- 
ship of a monthly periodical, a fact which has been 
abundantly proved by the great success with which he 
has conducted ‘ Beutley’s Miscellany.’ ’’— Observer. 

Hven Cunntnonam, Publisher, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 

*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 









ighteen- 





Just Published, Price 16s. Complete in Four Volumes, 
bandsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
MISS MARTINEAU’S LAST NEW WORK, 
HE PLAYFELLOW: a Series of 
Tales by Miss Martineau, containing ‘The 
Settlers at Home,” ‘The Peasant and the Prince,’’ 
« Feats on the Fiord,” and ‘‘ The Crofton Boys.’’ Any 
Volume may be had separately. 

“The avoidance of exaggeration in every point is 
quite extraordinary. Whether it is the generous or the 
selfish that is dwelt upon, we never lose sight of what 
noth retain in common. The natural is not forgotten. 
Watchfulness and hopefulness are in the writer's mind 
always. She does not despair of the worst, and is not 
too confident of the best; and it is this that will make 
these books ever acceptable tothe young.’’—Ezaminer. 

London: Cuarurs Knicut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 
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